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PREFACE 


This elementary text-book is especially designed to meet 
the requirements of the Intermediate students of the 
Punjab University. It covers the whole prescribed 
syllabus, dealing with the fundamental topics in their 
essential aspects, and avoiding all controversial questions 
not required at this stage. Every attempt has been made 
to simplify the presentation of the subject, with the aid 
of suitable and familiar illustrations. 

The little book may also prove of some use to the 
layman who desires to acquire a general knowledge of 
psychology, which, in its practical applications, is becom- 
ing the most useful study to-day. 

I have tried to utilise my Imowledge of the needs and 
the standpoints of Indian students, which I gained during 
my fifteen years’ teaching at the premier college of 
Bengal, the Presidency CoUege, Calcutta; and feel con- 
fident that the book contains just what our junior 
students require. 

I am indebted to a number of writers, whom I have 
quoted in the foot-notes. 

PRABHU DUTT SHASTRL 

.3, MuLrAK Eoad, 

Lahobe. 

January i 1928. 
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CHAPTER I 

DEFINITION, DATA, AND METHOD 

I. Definition and Subject- matterv 

Psychology is the Science of Mind — A Study of Htmmn 
Ncaiire — Mind — BehmiourJ ] — ^Psychology is the science 
of mind. But as it is difficult to give a simple definition of 
mind/’ we might define psychology as a study of human 
nature. Human nature reveals itself in two aspects : the 
inner aspect, which is called mind or consciousness, and 
the outer aspect, called action or behaviour. Suppose 
a book is placed before me. I at once recognise it as 
a book/’ look at it with some interest and curiosity 
to its subject-matter and author, feel pleased with its 
excellent binding, ton over a few pages at random, and 
then put it aside. This I ” or conscious seh within me, 
which knows it to be a book, feels pleased with it, and 
turning over the pages here and there puts it aside, is the 
mind. It is the invisible centre of all my inner life. What 
is visible, e.g, the movement of my fingers, the turning 
over of the pages, the smile of satisfaction, the putting it 
aside, etc., are the manifold expressions of the inner life or 
the mind, and form my behaviour. The mind is not a 
little man seated somewhere within the body, but it is 
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simply tie xmity of tie whole of my inner life of conscious- 
ness, of fcaowing, feeling, and willing. Owing to a 
mysterious but intimate relation between tie mind and 
tie body, it so happens that tie mmd expresses itself 
through our action or beiavioxir. Thus tie mind and its 
behaviour together constitute oxm human nature. Even 
the lower animals have a mind— -though far less developed 
tlian ours — which is studied through their behaviour alone. 
Hence, if we emphasise the former aspect, we dejBne 
psychologj' as the science of mind ; and if we emphasise 
the latter aspect, we define it as the science of behaviour. 
The distinction rests on the method of study. The 
present-day tendency is towards emphasising the objective 
or beha-vuouristio aspect of human nature, and on that 
basis the rapid development of experimental psychology is 
proceeding. 

Psychology defined.] — ^To make an adequate study of the 
mind, psychology must combine the treatment of the facts 
of consciousness and the facts of behaviour. For instance, 
we can at once distinguish the insane from the sane by 
the character of the former’s behaviour, which strikes us 
as queer and abnormal. Then, again, we know that a 
dead man has no consciousness, because of the absence of 
Ms behaviour. Thus, the mind is mirrored in action or 
behaviour. Hence psychology, being a study of human 
nature, may be defined as the science of mind or as the 
science of human bdiaviour. 

2, Standpoint of Psychology. 

Its Peculiar Standpoint — Subjective and Individualistic.] 
—Psychology has no special subject-matter, since all 
objects of experience can become objects of consciousness. 
Its peculiarity lies in its standpoint, the angle from which 
it looks at facts. Physics, biology, botany, etc., deal with 
objects as such, without any reference to the mind knowing 
them. But psychology deals with objects only in their 
relation to the mind, that is, only in so far as they are 
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experienced .by a . person. . Hence, we may cbaracterise the 
standpoint of psychology as subjedive. 

At the same time, when we study the mmd through its 
behaviour, we must not forget 'that psychology adopts the 
indmiuaMstie standpoint, and treats' of individtiai or 
personal mind. Mental states must belong to some 
indradiiars life-history, which serves- as their background. 

3* Data of Psychology. 

' If Me 'Seope^Mind, , IforM, .' mid their Intemdion 
Assumed.] — Psychology' has ' a very 'ivide scope. It includes 
everything that can be called a mental state, or, \dewed from 
without, every Mud of behaviour. In order that knowledge 
may be possible, it is necessary that there should be a mind 
and also that there should be a world. It is their mutual 
relation, the interaction of the mind and its environments, 
that creates Imowledge. Hence, psychology' assumes the 
existence of the mind, the world, and their mutual influence. 
It has no interest in the mind abstracted from its contact 
with the wmiid of objects, or in the world other than that 
imown to the mind. 

Objects as Bata — Meaning of Object in Psychology.] 
— In what sense are objects its data ? The answ^er is that 
psychology ^dews everything in relation to the mind, and so 
it cannot recognise objects apart from their existence as 
they appear to us. Wliat they are in themselves, we do not 
know. We are only concerned with objects as they appear 
to us, i.e. the way in which they affect our mind. In psy- 
chology, therefore, the term object ’’ means whatever 
anjT' individual means or refers to.’^ It is not even necessary 
that objects in this sense must have a real existence in 
nature as We may, for instance, dream of a giant 

riding a green horse. Neither the giant nor the green 
horse exists in reality, yet each is an object for the psycho- 
logist. An3?1:hing that can become an object of our thought 
is an object in tMs sense, and forms an important part of 
the data of psychology. 
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4. Mental Processes. 

Mental Processes — Thinking , Feeling, and Willing — 
Their Complex Unity.] — ^Mental processes or modes of 
consciousness are the various ways in which the mind is 
related to the objects it apprehends. For instance, when 
I desire to eat an apple, the very act of desiring brings my 
mind in contact with the idea of eating an apple. Hence 
desiring is a mental process. As we shall point out later on, 
there are three ultimate modes in which the mind and the 
world come together, viz. thmldng, feeling, and willing. 
Every kind of mental activity can be placed under one or 
more of these categories. They exist in a complex rmity, 
and it is only by abstraction that we speak of them as 
distinct. 

Mental States belong to Individuals.] — Mental states 
do not exist apart from each other. They belong to some 
conscious individual, who recognises them as his own, since 
they are parts of his life-history. They possess a peculiar 
unity of their own. My thoughts and feelings cohere in 
me ; they are mine ; they have no meaning in the con- 
text of your thoughts and feelings. There would be no 
unity and coherence in them, if they were not owned by a 
person. 

This Unity is Unique.] — This unity of mental states is 
unlike anythmg else. It does not exist in space. The 
“ mind within ” does not mean that it is located in space. 
A material thing is composed of parts, but the mind is 
not “ composed ” of mental states ; it comprises their 
complex totality in a way unique by itself. 

5. Consciousness and Behaviour. 

We have to study facts of consciousness and facts of 
behaviour. This combined study forms the subject- 
matter of psychology. These two are closely related, 
although on their clear distinction are based various systems 
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aad theories. A description of consciousness and that of 
behaviour must supplement each other to constitute a 
satisfactory science of psychology. 

„ (Jomvwmness.] — Consciousness is the immediate aware** 
ness of any object. The object may exist in nature or 
may simply be an idea within me. Thus I can be conscious 
of a bookj a tablcj a chair^. my headache, my ignorance, my 
faults, etc. Wlien I think of the European War, it becomes 
an object for my consciousness, and -although it took place 
several years ago, to me it' is- an. object of w^Hch I am 
immediately awrare. In this --aense-.of being presented to 
rny consciousness, the whole choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth may form the subject'-matter of psychology. 

Behmiouf — ReUtion of Consciousness and Behaviour.]--- 
When we pass by the showroom of a draper, we see a 
number of new designs in cloth, ready-made clothes, etc., 
exhibited in the window. We look at them, examine their 
comparative merits, discuss their price and usefulness, and 
either make up our mind to order a suit of clothes at once 
or pass along further. Some one shouts our name, and we 
raise our head and look out. Seated with friends we pour 
out tea, mix it with sugar and milk, stir it with a spoon, and 
sip it. All these activities are our iehaviour. If we are 
awakened at midnight by some strange sounds in the 
adjoining room, we are overtaken with fear, and in anticipa- 
tion of some evil happening, our breath is choked, our body 
shivers, our general bodily movements become somewhat 
confused, and our heart beats quickly. All these move- 
ments are included in behaviour no less than the simple 
movements of speaking, walking, swimming, etc. 
Psychology, as a science of human behavioui*, has to take 
account of all Idnds of behaviour except the purely physio- 
logical movements, such as the mechanism of respiration, 
circulation of the blood, secretion of bile, etc., which have 
a very indirect and remote relation to consciousness. 
Behaviour is the outer counterpart of consciousness, 
Man’s inner natee is revealed in his actions. Conscious- 
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Eess is to be studied as the immediate condition of beliaviourj 
and behaviom as the expression of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness means the immediate awareness of anything, 
and behaviour implies our organic activityj i.e, the move- 
ments we perform in response to stimulation. 

6. Consciousness and Mind* 

Consoioiis State and Mental State — Mind includes the 
Suhmnscious and the Unconscious — Mind implies more 
than Consciousness — Consciousness always at the Present 
Mcmenti] — ^These two words are very often used in the 
same sense. But it is now usual to distinguish them. 
Anything of which we are immediately aware is a state of 
consciousness, while a mental state includes subconscious 
and unconscious states as weU. It is now held that even 
in deep sleep the mind functions in a mysterious way. 
Much of our mental life is covered by the sul3Conscious and 
the unconscious. A conscious state or a state of con- 
sciousness must always exist in the present. Anything in 
the past or in the future is not a state of consciousness. 
In trying to recall a name now forgotten, I must not imagine 
that it lies buried somewhere in my consciousness, and that 
I have to pull it out of the past. An idea once forgotten 
is gone out of my consciousness, leaving behind nothing 
but a disposition or tendency which is due to certain 
modifications in my nervous system of which we shall 
speak later. 

Consciousness as “ Mind — now ’’ — Mind Active during 
Sleep — In Sleep, Consciousness Absent hut Mind Present ] — 
Titchner distinguishes mind and consciousness by saying 
that mind stands for the sum-total of mental processes 
occurring in the lifetime of an indmdual, while conscious- 
ness is restricted to the sum-total of mental processes 
occurring now, at any given '' present ’’ time. He adds 
that although the subject-matter of psychology is mind, 
''the direct object of psychological study is always a 
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consciousness,®’ ^ This makes consciousness a section of 
mind. Tims : 

Conscioiisness=Mind now. 

Mind is more tkan consciousness. For instance, when we 
dream, we are not conscions of the, outer world, but create 
a dream-world of oiir own. We are also not coiiscic3iis of 
the fact that we are dreaming. But our mind is at work 
CTen there, otherwise the imagery of oiu’ dream could not 
be explained. Then, again, nrhen I wake up m the morning 
after enjoying a thoroughly soimd sleep, undisturbed by any 
dream, I experience a sense of freshness and buoyancy, 
and remark to my friend, I had very good sleep.” Now, 
if there were no mind to witness the sound sleep, how” could 
I speak with any justification of having had a good sleep ? 
Thus, although consciousness wns absent, the mind was 
present. Modern psychology is becoming more interested 
gradually in the phenomena of the subconscious and the 
unconscious, wiiich occupy a much more extensive territory 
than the conscious. 

7. Mmd^ and S011L 

Psychology as Phihsophy .] — Psychology is claimed as 
an exclusive possession both by philosophy and science. 
Till about a hundred years ago psychology was treated 
more as a part of philosophy than of science, and it under- 
took to study the life of the soul as manifested in mental 
phenomena. The soul wus supposed to be a little man ” 
residing somewhere in the heart and dhecting all mental 
operations. Ancient Indian psychology also speaks of 
the soul as seated in the cavity of the heart and having 
the size of the thumb. 

And as Science — Scientific Psychology hamshes soul ” 
— Mind — Subject-Object Relation .] — But even if such a 

^ Titcliner, Text-Booh of Fsycliologyt Macmillan, ‘Hew York, 1921, 
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mysterious little man did exist, no scientific knowledge 
of it is possible, and tte present-day psycliology is more 
in the spirit of science than of philosophy, and must there- 
fore banish the conception of ‘^sour’ from its limited 
field. As science, psychology is a study of fact : it regards 
mental life as ultimate and rejects the hypothesis of a 
soul ** (Psychologie ohne Seek — ^Lange). Mental life is 
constituted by the subject-object relation, without which 
experience is not possible. Thus the name Mind is ^ven 
to the subject of knowledge, the knower, or the empirical 
self, while a series of thoughts and feelings or mental 
phenomena are the object of kaowledge. It is this subject- 
object relation that is knowm as the fact of presenta- 
tion ’’ (Ward). All attempts to ignore this relation by 
striking out either the subject or the object are bound to 
be futile and self-contradictory. In other words, Mind 
cannot mean either the mere subject of knowledge cut off 
from all thoughts and feelings, or the mere series of mental 
phenomena without a subject for whom they are pheno- 
mena. The former position was that of the old rational 
psychology which identified the mind with the soul, and 
therefore mental life with the soul-life. That position 
has been entirely given up at present, and no attempt is 
made by psychology to invade the territory of metaphysics. 
The latter position is upheld by psychologists like James, 
who take thoughts themselves as thinkers, being com- 
pelled ail the time to recognise the existence of the subject- 
object relation, or the I-Me relation.’’ No experience 
is possible without such relation. 

Self— Mind .] — But although a ^transcendent soul” 
is beyond the psychologist’s ken, i.e. although psychology 
can exist without the soul hypothesis, there could be no 
psychology without a “ self.” We therefore do not agree 
with James in taking thoughts themselves as thinkers, 
but believe in a self distinct from the series of thoughts 
and feelings for whom they are mental phenomena. Such 
subject of knowledge plus the series constituted by the 
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objects of Imowledge or mental phenomena is called Mind 
in psychology* 

8* Problem of Psychology. 

Psychology a Scientific Study of Human Nature— Its 
Problem is to Analyse Mental Life into Elements; to 
Discover the Mutual Relation of Elements ; to Inquire into 
the Mutual Res‘]ponse of Organism and its Emmmmnt ; and 
to Explain Mental Life in Relation to the Nermm 8ystesni \ — 
The problem of psychology is to make a scientific study of 
human nature. The psychologist has to dissect our 
mental life into its elements, to find out the most elementary 
units of our thinking activity* He has also to discover the 
mutual relation of such elements, and the laws wiiich 
govern their interconnexion. Lastly, he has to explain 
ho^v our mental processes occur, how we think, feel, and 
will in so many particular ways, how our organism responds 
to the environment. Taking the inter-relation of mind and 
body as a settled and undisputed fact of our experience, 
he has to explain mental phenomena in reference to their 
corresponding bodily movements, more especially those 
of the nervous system. Thus, he has to analyse the com- 
plicated mental life into its simplest components ; then 
verify the combination of elements into complex states by 
experiment and observation, seeing how far they are 
characterised by uniformity ; and, lastly, to explain, as far 
as possible, the occurrences of mental life in relation to 
the nervous system.* 

Wundt^s Statement of the Probhmil — This is well ex- 
pressed by Wundt: The whole task of psychology can 
therefore be summed up in these two problems : (1) What 
are the elements of consciousness ? (2) "iYhat combination 
do these elements xmdergo and what laws govern these 
combinations 1 f 

* Titchner, op, cit, pp. 36 f, 

t Wundt, Introduction to Psychology, London, 1912, p. 44. 

Elements ” mean the ultimate parts of the content of consciousness, 
those that cannot be further disintegrated. 
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10* Methods of Psychology. 

Human Nature can he Studied in Tivo Ways: by 
Subjective and Objective , Observation ,] — We can study 
iniman mind in two ways, either by observing our own 
conscious states or by observing others’ acts. The former 
is subjective observation, self-observation, or Introspection ; 
the latter is objective observation, known in psychology as 
Observation, 

(1 ) Observation , — Observation as a psychological method 
follows the ordinary rules employed in common with 
all the other sciences/^ It is always selective. We 
observe what we are interested in. Observation also 
depends on the previous state of our Imowledge, and is 
generally made in the light of some hypothesis. We 
try to isolate as far as possible the fact we observe and 
eliminate the irrelevant, and repeat our observations to 
lessen the risk of error. In observation we look outward 
and turn our attention to the acts of other persons. This 
is after all not so difficult as to turn the mind mwaid on 
its own states. 

(2) Introspection — Its Difficulties: {a) Mental States 
always Changing ; (6) Difficult to Act as Subject and Object 
at once; (c) Introspedion too Subjective and Uncertain; 
(d) Confined to Adults only ,] — The difficulty appears to be 
so real as to lead to the question whether introspection or 
self-observation is at all possible. It is said that when we 
observe our own mental state, we find that it disappears, 
and even if it does not disappear, it is distinctly changed. 
When, for instance, I study the state of pleasure or pain, 
I find that it ceases to be the state I actually wanted to 
study. If I begiu to observe my own anger, it disappears. 
It is very difficult for the mind to study itself. To act as 
subject as well as object at one and the same time is very 
difficult. For instance, when I see a spider on the wall, I 

* Por Eules of Observation, see tbe author’s EUmentary Texthooh 
of Indmike Logic, Macmillan, p. X04. 
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can easily observe tlie spider, but find it very difficult to 
study at tbe same time tbe process itself by wMcIi mj mind 
perceives or becomes aware of '.the spider on tbe wall. 
Again, introspection being confined to tbe individual is too 
subjective to )deld any verified and correct knowledge. I 
can only study my own mind and not yours, Hence, I am 
unable to compare tbe working of my mind with yours in 
order to be sure if all men thiiffi and feel aEke. I have no 
means of knowing if what you mean by red ’’ is exactly 
tbe same as, I understand by it. Lastly, introspection is 
confined to adults capable of thinking systematically. It 
has no application to children, animals, and savages, whose 
behaviour can only be studied by observation. 

How these Difficulties can be Overcome : hij 3Ienionj ; by 
EejMition ; by Mutml CoUahorcdion,] — But the chief 
drawbacks of introspection can be removed, if, for instance, 
we observe oui* mental states in memory. Let the evan- 
escent mental state pass away : we can examine it a little 
later by reviving it in memory. Such observation in 
memory is usually accurate. Besides, we must introspect 
repeatedly, and base our inferences on the accumulated 
results, thereby ensuring a greater accuracy. Lastly, we 
ought to work in collaboration with others who are also 
engaged in introspection, and co-ordinate the results 
together. In this wuy the chances of error will be lessened. 

Role of Experiment as Method— Y erification — Systermii- 
sation — Accuracy by Seimtifie Instruments — Quantitative 
Study,] — There is another method called the method of 
Experment^ w^hich is being vigorously employed at the 
present day in the investigation of psychological problems. 
If the results of introspection and observation are sub- 
jected to a further verification by experiment, as far as 
possible, their value is greatly enhanced by their systemati- 
sation. Whatever psychological information is gained by 
introspection and observation must necessarily be reduced 
to a system and coherence in order to be of any scientific 
value. Thus we can develop both introspection and 
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observation in this direction of systematic arrangement 
by carrjdng tbem on under experimental conditions with 
the help of certain scientific instruments calculated to 
yield accurate results. It is possible, by experiment, to 
study the facts of consciousness and beha%fiour — more 
especially the latter — ^in their quantitative aspects as wel. 

Wmidt^ the Pioneer of Experimental Psychology,]— 
Experimental work in psychology is being enthusiastically 
done these days — ever since the foundation by Wundt of Ms 
laboratory of experimental psychology at Leipzig. We 
have now developed the methods of mental tests, psycho- 
analysis, animal behaviour, etc. . 

Best Method: Combination of Introspection^ Obserm- 
tio% and Experiment,] — ^The best method of psychology is, 
therefore, a combination of Introspection, Observation and 
Experiment. Each must be looked upon as auxiliary to 
the other. Facts of consciousness to be studied mainly 
by introspection, facts of behaviour by observation, and 
both these to be subjected to experimental verification — 
that will ensure perfectly sound results in psychological 
research. 

II. Branches of Psychology. 

General Fields of Psychology, — Descriptive or Static 
Psychology, — Genetic or Dynamic Psychology,] — Psychology 
may be studied either as descriptive or as genetic.*^ 
Descriptive psychology is a study of consciousness and 
behaviour as actually existing in any species, without any 
attempt to determine their origin and growth. For 
instance, we may study the fact of attention in adults, 
without considering its growth from the early child-mind. 
We may study thinking, speaking, laughing, etc., as revealed 
in man without any attempt to Mid out how such behaviour 
developed. ^Genetic, psychology, on the other hand, is a 

* Descriptive psychology is also knowii as Static, and Genetic 
psychology as Dynamic. 
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study of mental life as it gradually developed. A child of 
a year or so is helpless, cauuot walk securely, cannot sit 
at the table mtli us, but must be fed by iis, cannot bathe 
and dress. How from this state of helplessness, he develops 
into an adult capable of performing movements common to 
all civilised people is a study for genetic psychology. It 
inquires into the genesis of our mind as evidenced in our 
behaviour. We Imow that the beginning of conscious life 
goes back to even before birth. 

Introspective Psychology — Behaviounstic Psychology .] — 
There is also another classification of psychology, based 
more exclusively on the method of study. Thus we have 
consciousness psychology and behaviour psychology. The 
former is also called introspective psychology, as it employs 
the method of self-observation (introspection) and limits 
itself to the study of consciousness as such. It studies 
human nature from the inside. The latter studies human 
nature exclusively from the outside, emplo5dng only the 
behaviour method. It limits itself to the study of be- 
haviour, and sometimes goes so far as to deny the very 
existence of consciousness. 

Special Fields : Child, Animal, Abnormal, Physiological, 
Experimental, Social.] — At present many special fields of 
psychology, besides the normal human adult psychology 
TOth which we are concerned, have sprung up. We have 
child psychology, which studies the child-mind genetically. 
There is also animal psychology, which is a genetic study 
of animal intelligence and behaviour, especially as com- 
pared with lumian. Another principal branch is abnormal 
psychology, which studies diseased or imperfectly developed 
minds (such as those of Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman, 
who were born deaf-mute-blind), and mental derange- 
ment (as in hypnotism or hallucination). Mention is also 
made of physiological psychology, which treats of the 
nervous system in particular with reference to its relation 
to conscious life. A new branch, called experimental 
psychology, is making vigorous progress at present. It 
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studies tte mind tkrougli beliaviour in tlie laboratory 
tmder artificially arranged conditions or experiments. 
There is still another section, social psychology, which 
studies social consciousness, i,e, the group-mind or the 
mind of individuals in the community {e.g, in language, 
law, custom, myth, and religion). 


CHAPTEE II 


MIND AND BODY 

1. /Relatioii' of ,M and 'Body.' 

Eehiim of Mind mid Body,] — The mind responds to 
the outside world through the body. There is no such 
thing as a disembodied mind for psychology. Mind and 
body are intimately related, though the nature of their 
relation remains a mystery yet. 

Mental States as Motor — Mind and Body influence each 
other,] — All mental states,” says James, “ are followed 
by bodily activity of some sort . . . all states of mind, 
even mere thoughts and feelings, are motor in their conse- 
quences.” * Common sense supports the supposition that 
mind influences body and body influences mind. For 
instance, when we are happy, we smile; when we are 
sorry, we cry; when we are amused by the stunts of 
Charlie ChapMn, we laugh ; when we are frightened by the 
sight of a bear let loose, we rim aw-ay with all our might ; 
when we have headache or cannot digest our food, we feel 
gloomy ; when we are ailing for some time, we are irritable ; 
and on being chloroformed, or on receiving a blow on the 
head, we lose consciousness for a time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that mind and body are inter-related, j 

2. Consciousness and the Brain. 

Consciousness directly related to Brain — AristotMs 

notion of Brain.] — It is, however, not the whole body with 
which the mind is so intimately connected. Consciousness 

^ op. cif. -p. 

f For fnrtter details on tiie Mind-Body relation, vide Appendix I. 
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is directly dependent upon a part of tlie body called the 
brain, wHcb is tbe prmcipal part of the nervous system. 
Behaviour is largely explained by the action of the nervous 
system, which cannot be known directly but only from its 
effects. It was such ignorance that led Aristotle to look 
upon the brain as merely a gland for the secretion of 
tears, and that its only function in thinldng was to cool 
the animal spirits that originated in the heart and circulated 
through the brain.’’ * 

Facts proving Relation of Consciousness and Brain .] — 
That consciousness is related t-o the nervous system is 
proved, in the first place, by the fact that with the greater 
complexity of the nervous system goes a greater complexity 
of behaviour. The ant has practically no nervous system. 
In man. as well as in the higher animals, behaviour is very 
complicated, because the nervous system is very much 
more developed. Man-stands at the top in this respect. 
Secondly, the relation is proved still more strikingly in 
pathological cases. On probing into the brain-tissue of an 
insane person, you will discover some alterations not to be 
found in the normal brain. If a part of your brain is 
injured, some muscles are bound to be paralysed, or some 
one of your senses may be lost, or you may lose your 
memory. A large number of cases of the loss of memory 
resulting from shell-shock during the Great European War 
have actually been reported. 

This Relation as Basis of Physiological Psychology .] — 
The mutual and intimate relation between mental action 
and brain action is the very basis on which the modern 
physiological psychology is being built. 

3. The Nervous System. 

Why the Nervous System should he Studied.] — Why should 
we take up the study of the nervous system in a text-book 
of psychology ? We are, of course, not called upon to 
make any detailed study of the subject here, but a very 
* Pillsbucy, op. cit. p. 17 . 
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brief and elementary knowledge of the nervous system 
seems desirable and even necessary for the followmg 
reasons * : (1) Consciousness, as we bave already said, is 
intimately bound up with bodily activity, (2) facts of 
consciousness and facts of belraviour are, to a great extent, 
explained by the nervous system, and (3) bebaviour is 
controlled by tbe nervous system.f 

Cerebrospinal and Sympathetic System^l — ^Tbe nervous 
system is twofold : tbe cerebro-spinal system and tbe 
autonomic (or sympatbetic) system. The latter is con- 
nected with functions of purely organic life, and has no 
direct relation with tbe mind. 

Tbe cerebro-spinal system consists of tbe brain, tbe 
spinal cord, and tbe peripheral connexions. 

Brain.'l — ^Tbe brain is enclosed in tbe skull and consists 
of tbe cerebrum, tbe cerebellum, and tbe medulla. These 
are shown in tbe figure. 

Cerebrum — Cerebellum — Medulla — Spinal Cord.] — Tbe 
cerebrum is the brain proper, consists of two hemispheres 
separated by a fissure, and is tbe seat of knowing, feeling, 
and willing. Tbe cerebellum, or little brain, is situated 
below tbe binder part of tbe cerebrum, and functions tbe 
co-ordination of aU muscular movements. Tbe medulla is 
of tbe shape of a pyramid, and is tbe bulb of tbe spinal 
cord. It acts as a conductor between tbe cord and tbe 
two brains. Tbe spinal cord is a column of nervous tissue 
running through the vertebral column. It is tbe centre 
of reflex action, as it converts sensory impulses directly 
into motor impulses. 

Connecting Organs are Sensory and Motor Nerves,] — Tbe 
organs which connect tbe brain with tbe peripheral sensory 
and motor organs are bundles of nerves, called afferent (or 
^‘sensory,” incoming nerves) and efferent (or motor, 
outgoing nerves). 

* Of. Himter, General Fsychd^yy CMcago, 1910, p. 147. 

t This is done by the co-ordination of receptors (sense-organs) and 
effectors (mnsoles and glands). 
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AIn^ALYSIS.' OF MEOTAL PHEKOMEHA 

Modes' of' Consciousness/ 

Three Ultimate' Hades oj Subjeet-Ohjeci Relation: 
Knowing, Fedinff^ and — It is usual to speak of 

tliree ultimate modes in wMcli tke mind and tke world 
come together : knoi^ingj feeling, and willing — otherwise 
called cognition, affection, and conation. For instance, 
suppose I see a boy, wMk crossing the road, iim over by a 
motor-car. This is knowing. I go near (conation or 
acting or willing), examine the injuries (knowing), feel 
sorry for the poor lad as well as for Ms parents (feeling), 
ring up for an ambulance, and on its arrival help the boy 
into it (acting). Take another example. Kews has 
arrived that my son stands first in a competitive test at a 
British university (knowing) ; I am very happy to have 
this news (feeling) ; and I communicate to my friends and 
send a cable congratulating the young man (willing). 
Thus, knowing (cognition), feeling (affection), and willing 
(conation) are the three primary and ultimate modes of 
mental response to stimulation, of the relation between 
the mind and the outer world. Knowing is a state in 
which we actively take notice of anything. Feeling is the 
state of pleasantness or unpleasantness created by an 
object. The same object may be agreeable now, and 
disagreeable again. Much depends on our mood as well 
as the frequency of repetition. Willing is the state tending 
to lead to action; wanting an object to change or to 
continue as it is, It is an expectant attitude of the mind. 
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Tims, geroeptioB, memory, imagination, reasoning, etc,, 
are forms of cognition ; I^ye, anger, sorrow, tappiness, 
etc., are forms of feeling ; and attention, impulse, etc., are 
forms of conation. 

Mind is One and has no Paris— Tt/pes of Minds ,] — 
Mind siionld not be imagined to have three difieient parts. 
That is an utterly wrong notion. Mind is one, and these 
are the three phases or aspects or modes in which it responds 
to stimulation, or manifests its activity. They are never 
completely balanced, but exist more or less in every form 
of neutral activity. That which predominates gives its 
name to the type of mind. Thus, in women’s minds the 
feeling aspect predominates, in men’s minds it is usually 
conation. Some men may behave as cold and disinterested 
persons busy in their own thoughts, as many philosophers 
are. They represent the predomination of cognition. 
Others, again, are sentimental like some of our great poets. 
They represent an exuberance of the feeling aspect. Some, 
again, may be men of action, like Sivaji, Wellington, 
Napoleon, etc. They represent the supremacy of* the 
conative aspect. 

2. Thought and Action. 

But Mind is h^ter viewed under two Aspects : Thought 
and Action, both Mutmlly Related.] — But the triplicate of 
knowing, feeling, and willing, though a useful conception 
for the beginner, is being gradually discarded in favour of 
the two aspects of consciousness and behaviour. Thus 
we now speak of (1) the^^ psychology, of thought, which 
includes knowledge,, perception, memory, imagination, 
reasoning, etc. ; and (2) the psychology of action, including 
instinct, emotion, will, etc. '"Both are mutually related, 
and it is not implied that either can exist without the 
other. We prefer this twofold distinction of thought and 
action, as it is in harmony with the point of view adopted 
in this book, viz. that psychology is a scientific study of 
consciousness and behaviour* 
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Affection a CJumderistic of all Mental States—' Feelifig-^ 
tom of Semaiiom.] — We take affection to be an esaontial 
cliaraoteristic of ali conacioiis states* Every sensation is 
eitker pleasant or impleasant, Oiir total eonsoioiisness at 
eack moment of onr life kas a feeling-tone/* wHck is 
eitker pleasure of pain. Tkns we place feeling along witk 
tke class cognition. . . 

3. General Characteristics of Consciousness. 

Comciousmss cannot be Defined— Wnndfs Descripimk] 
— We kave^^ spoken of consciousness as our immediate 
awareness^ oi anytking. We cannot define conscioiisnessj 
because it is one of those ultimate facts beyond wkiek it 
is impossible to go in order to find a higher genus. Suck 
complex facts can only be described and analysed. Wundt 
speaks of consciousness as consisting of tie sum-total of 
facts of which we are conscious. As we are now about to 
investigate the content of consciousness, we shall first 
make a few general observations as to the nature of 
consciousness. 

Four - Characters of Consciousness, — There are four 
principal characters of consciousness : 

1. That consciousness is a unity, 

2. That consciousness is in constant change. 

3. That consciousness is a continuity, 

4. That consciousness is selective, hence there are 
degrees of consciousness. 

4, Unity of Consciousness. 

Consciousness is Personal— Hence ii is a Umtij ,} — 
Psychology does not recognise the existence of a dis- 
embodied soul. Hence, it maintains that consciousness is 
always personal and individual. Every mental state 
belongs to and centres round a personal consciousness. 
As Ward says, Everything mental is referred to a self.’’ 
My thoughts andteelings are mine and not yours. They 
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centre round my individuality, and taken out of tkat 
contest mean nothing. My tlioughts constitute a universe 
of tlieir own : they are related to one anotlier in so far as 
they belong to me. There would be no ■ unity and coherence 
in them, if I did not own them* 

5* Consciotisness in Constant Change* 

Conscioumess Ever-'Glianging — It is a Stream — No 
Exact Re])dition Possihlei] — Consciousness is an eternal 
flux. Like a stream, it is always running. I may handle 
the same book daily, but my thought of the book — i.c. the 
book as an idea in my mind— will never be the very same 
thought. For all purposes it may appear to be the same 
idea, but in reality you cannot think the same thing twice 
in exactly the same maimer. You cannot jump in the 
river twice. You play on the same piano every evening ; 
the piano may be the same, but the mental response can 
never be duplicated. Each thought involves some move- 
ment or change in the brain. The repetition of the same 
thought would mean that it could occur in an unmodified 
brain, which is impossible. Each time we notice the boob 
we see it in a somewhat fresh manner and in slightly 
different relations. If I visit the House of Commons 
every day for a month, I may see the same building every 
time, yet each time I view it afresh and in different rela- 
tions. James observes : A permanently existing ' idea ’ 
which makes its appearance before the footlights of con- 
sciousness at periodical intervals is as mythological an 
entity as the Jack of Spades.’’ * 

6* Consciousness a Continuity, 

Continuity in Change; otherwise Recognition Impos- 
. sihhil — ^Although consciousness is m constant change, yet 
it keeps up its continuity. In fact, if consciousness belongs 
to some embodied life, some individual, it must have 

* James, op* cit, p. 157. 
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continuity. Witiiout continuity, tecognition would be 
impossible. Different mental processes may go on in the 
mind, but they are not separated from one anotlier by 
something which is not mind, as pieces of land may be 
separated by water, or musical notes by intervals of 
silence?^ As Ward says : '' At any given moment we 
have a field of consciousness psychologically one and 
continuous ; at the next, we have not a new” field but a 
partial change within this field/’ 

No real Breaks in Gomdousms$Jl—Th^^ are no real 
interruptions or time-gaps within a single mind, when 
consciousness may be said to have entirely disappeared. 
Even during sleep, there is a thread of continuity : con- 
sciousness is not completely interrupted, although the 
vivid and intense consciousness of the waking life dis- 
appears. MeUane rightly observes that “there is a real 
bond of connexion which stiil survives even in what we 
call unconsciousness/’ f When I wake up to-morrow 
morning, I shall resume my stream of thought where I 
leave it to-night, the interval covered by sleep is not an 
absolute breach of continuity. 

7. Consciousness Selective. 

Selective Function of Consciousness — Selection implies 
Oontrol,1 — There is never an evenly uniform distribution of 
consciousness in any field. If we look at a picture, it is 
impossible to keep on lookiug at the same point without 
letting our mind shift over the various aspects of the picture. 
The picture itself develops in relation to our thought: 
otherwise it will amount to seeing the jncture with “a 
vacant miad,” which is impossible. The monotonous 
sound of railway coaches is broken up into different 
rhythms. The rushing waters of the Niagara Falls produce 
a monotonous sound that is arranged into rhythxnic strokes 

* Ward, article Psychology ” {Encydofmiia Britannica). 

t Melione, op, cit, p. 35. 
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by oiir mind in the course of onr attention. While speaking 
or reading we cannot help emphasising certain words. 
This selective function of consciousness will be discussed 
under "'Attention’’ in a later chapter. Here we 
may only bear in mind the general fact that " conscious- 
ness is always interested more in one part of its object 
than in another, and welcomes and rejects, or chooses, 
all the while it thinks” (James). When there is a 
noise in the street, you can still go on reading an inter- 
esting story. Here our consciousness has selected the 
story from a vast multitude of relations. Selection implies 
control. Hence, we are not entirely at the mercy of the 
outer world, but always exercise our selective activity 
within limits and thus determine what we shall see, what 
w^e shall hear, or what we shall think. When I am deeply 
engrossed in my thoughts, you might give several knocks 
at the door and feel irritated on my not hearing them. On 
the other hand, when we are expecting a friend, the faintest 
sound of footsteps will be heard, and a slight knock at 
the door will be answered at once. 

^ It has a " Focus ” and a " Fringe ” which keef on 
^ shifting, and together form the " Field of Consciousness — 
Thus we may speak of consciousness as having a " focus ” 
and a " margin.” The object in the focus becomes clear 
while that in the margin remains iadistinct and obscure. 
Only certain features of an object are prominent, and all 
the other details are vague, being in the " margin ” of 
consciousness. And as consciousness is in perpetual 
fluctuation, it is evident that its " focus ” and " margin ” 
keep on shifting. If a score of objects are lying on the 
table before me, my gaze will be fixed now on one, and 
now on the other ; all the remaining objects will lie on 
the "margin” of consciousness. The "focus” and 
" margin ” of consciousness together make up the " field 
of consciousness.” 
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8. Degrees of Consciousness. 

Consciotmiess has Degrees — Graimlly passes into Un- 
cofisctousness,] — ^Hence it follows that there are degrees in 
consciousness. ■ The object on which I fix my gaze— i.e, to 
which I attend — ^lias certainly a greater degree of con- 
sciousness than those of whose existence roundabout I 
have only a vague awareness. Wliat happens when we 
retire at night and fall asleep ? Our consciousness becomes 
less and less in degree. It is impossible for any one to 
fall asleep in the twinkling of the eye. We have a gradual 
decline of consciousness. It is impossible to say definitely 
where consciousness ceases and unconsciousness begins. 
They shade off into each other. Consciousness does not 
leave off anywhere abruptly, but by becoming dimmer and 
dimmer passes into unconsciousness. This process is 
experienced by a patient who is put under ether or chloro- 
form. Using the same metaphor, we may add that the 
farther away we go from the focus of consciousness, the 
less clear will the object become. We shall treat this 
subject in more detail in the chapter on '' Attention.” 

9, Subconscious and Unconscious Processes. 

Vague Consciousness begmid the “ Margin ” — 8uh- 
consciousness,} — Beyond the margin” of consciousness 
there is another degree of consciousness in which mental 
processes occur without being clearly felt by us. They 
are so vague as not to Kstrike us siifilciently. We take notice 
of them only when they enter the “ margin ” of conscions- 
ness. Persons residing in a noisy part of a big town do 
not take notice of the noise but can concentrate their mind 
on their studies or other objects. The noise is there all 
the time ; it is not altogether incapable of being attended 
to by us, but as a rule fails to distract us. So, too, we can 
be engaged in our work without being distracted by the 
distant murmur of the sea. Such processes, therefore, 
which are not strong enough to arrest om' attention but 
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are not entirety incapable of entering tlie field of con- 
sciousness ” are known as subconscious processes. These 
processes exist not only in sensation but in memory and 
imagination as well. When I recall the name of an 
acquaintance, I sometimes have to struggle a good deal 
before the name appears in my consciousness. I know 
the initial letter and have a faint idea of the general sound 
as well ; yet the name does not suggest itseS all at once. 
It is in the subconscious sphere, which is always an indefinite 
field. 

Unconsciousness — Mind has no Pigeon-holes for Ideas 
— Unconscious Activity— ^ Awareness in Sleep ,] — ^But 
even this sphere does not exhaust our mental life. It 
shades off into the unconscious. All the impressions and 
ideas that w^e call our own cannot always remain in the 
field of consciousness. What happens, then, to an idea 
when we do not think of it ? Does the mind contain a 
number of pigeon-holes or compartments in which such 
unwanted ideas and impressions lie hidden until they are 
called upon to appear before the mind ? Certainty not. 
Ideas do not sink down into the bottom of the mind. An 
idea exists so long as it is thought of. But it is not 
entirety wiped out of existence when not before con- 
sciousness. It exists as a mere mental disposition ’’ in 
the unconscious, i,e, as a permanent tendency of mi nd. 
For instance, though recollecting the name of my friend 
is a conscious process, it depends on the mental dispositions 
already formed by the name. Sometimes we cannot get 
the name in spite of a mental struggle ; but when we 
least think of it, it suddenly appears in consciousness. 
Sometimes we fail to solve a mathematical problem and 
leave it in disgust and retire for the night. Next morning 
the solution suggests itself without any conscious effort on 
our part. AH this means that after our conscious effort 
stopped, another effort— the unconscious — kept going. 
Thus, in our mental life, the unconscious lends very useful 
co-operation to our conscious processes. In sleep we are 
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mcoBsoious, but even there seems to persist a tliread of 
awareness. 

Graphic Illustration of “ Degrees of Consciousness i ] — 
The degrees of consciousness 
may .be ...'grapMoally repre- 
■' sented , by ' the following con-- 
centric ' circles, ^ wliose Enes,.. 

Eowever,;.sEould not be taken 
to mean ■ any real separation; of 
tlie various zones or territories, 
as they shade into one another 
imperceptibly. 

Here a represents the focus 
of consciousness, h stands for 
the margin of consciousness, c for the subconscious, and 
d for the unconsciom 

10* , Movement and Behaviour*- . 

Only some Movements are Behaviour — Behaviour results 
from Stimulation,} — All movements are not behaviour 
movements. When a man is shot with a pistol and falls 
on the gi’ound like a heap of flesh, it is not behaviour. 
His falling movement is not due to any stimulation. 
When your friend does not appear at the breakfast table, 
you suspect he might be unwell, go to his rooms, and 
fijiding him fast asleep roll him again and again in his bed. 
Now, this rolEng movement cannot be called behavioim. 
As Warren aptly remarks : The movements of a creature 
are not behaviour imless they are mediated by activity of 
the nervous arc. . . . Behaviour movements are such as 
are brought about by motor nerve impulses ; and the 
latter always result from stimulation. Hence, behaviour 
is to be regarded not merely as bodily movement or motor 
activity, but as the adjusted responsive effect of stimula- 
tion/’ * 

* Warren, Emmn Psyclwlogy^ Constable, 1019, p. 94. 
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II, Types of: Behavio.ur. ■ • 

Behaviour Movements CUssified,} — There are as many 
types of behaviour as the relations in which the organism 
stands to the outer world, and these can hardly be 
exhausted. The expressions of emotion are different kinds 
of behaviour. We see before us an object of terror 
attacking us. We raise our arms in defence, clench the 
fist, and run as fast as we can. These movements, although 
belonging to the same emotive expression, are different 
types. Thus, the classification of behaviour should be 
based upon a different principle. 

Reflex^ Instinctive^ and Intelligent Behaviour,] — Accord- 
ingly we distinguish three main types of behaviour : 
(1) Reflex action, (2) Instinctive behaviourV and (3) In- 
telligent behaviour.* 

Reflex action is the transformation of a sensory impulse 
into a motor response without the intervention of the 
brain. As we said above, the spinal cord is the principal 
instrument of reflexes, and it does not involve any cerebral 
activity. Reflexes exist only where the nervous system 
exists. Those creatures which lack a specialised nervous 
system have no reflexes. All one-celled animals come 
under this category. Consciousness plays no part in reflex 
action. If we take a JErog and cut off its head, it will 
still perform reflex movements. For instance, if we push 
it on one side, it will regain its normal position ; if we 
choke it, it will still croak ; if we throw it in the water, 
it will perform the usual swimming movements. Thus 
reflex action is quite independent of the co-operation of 
the brain. 

Physiological and Conscious Reflexes,] — ^There aye two 
kinds of reflex action : phy;dp)[pgical reflex and confecious 
xgto:;. In neither does consciousness ^‘'play any Riding 
r61e/^ For instance, the beating of the heart and its 
accompanying muscular contraction are physiological 

* Vide Waxirn, 02 >. cii, p. 96. 
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reflexes, wliile sneezing, swallowing, winking, etc., are 
conscious reflexes. 

Instinct is an inherited co-ordination of reflexes,” * 
All activity is tke arousal of instinct. Instinct represents 
previously fornied pathways in the nervous system. It 
always aims at the performance, by means of a series of 
acts, of some, non-conscions end. It is the common 
characteristic of a species. Thus it is an inherited form 
of behaviour. 

Intelligence — Hahit — Rational Behaviour .] — ^InteUigent 
behaviour — as in man — ^has two types : habit and rational 
behaviour. Habits are the lowest stage of intelligent 
behaviour. By repeated performance, an action becomes 
a habit, or a fixed mode of activity, and thus bears a 
resemblance to instinct. Rational behaviour is not so 
fixed, is more free and variable, and indicates a higher 
order of existence. 

We shall have occasion to discuss these phenomena in 
their proper place. 

^ Cf. Hunter, op. cit. p. 178 . 


CHAPTER IV 

SENSATION 

1. Nature of Sensation. 

Sensations as Simplest Mental Elements — Sensations 
Objective — Sensation Defined. — Five Sense Organs : their 
Appropriate Stimuli.] — Sensations are tlie most elementary 
components of consciousness, Tliey are tte most primary 
data for psychology and cannot be resolved further into 
any simpler mental processes. Before me are placed 
some fruits in a dish. How do I become aware of them ? 
The finits in a dish lying before me serve as a stimnlns, - 
which excites the sensory nerves, which report this stimu- 
lation in consciousness as a sensation. Similarly, when I 
see a dog barking at me, the dog is a physical stimulus, 
which excites a nerve current through the eye and produces 
a reaction or response in the brain. The simplest reaction 
thus produced is called a sensation. It is through sensa- 
tion that bur mind comes in contact with the external 
world. Sensation is objective in the sense that it points 
to an object which has excited it as a mental response, 
"When I. am aware of a white horse, or a bad smeU, or a 
musical sound, and believe that my awareness is con- 
nected with the actual presence of an object, I have a 
sensation. Thus, sensation may be viewed as ^Hhe con- 
sciousness of any object as present to sense.’^ ^ Sensations 
form the first raw materials which make up our mental 
life. They mark the meeting-point of the physiological 
and the psychical life. . Mehone describes them as mental 

Cl. Himtep, 0 ^ ciU p. 23L 
SO 
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experieaces which we have through our sensory nerves, 
when considered by themselves and in abstraction from 
other processes,^^ These conscious processes stand in a 
relation of dependency to particular nervous organs, 
perijAeral and central” (Kiilpe)* There are five such 
organs of sense, vk. the eye, the ear, the tongue, the nose, 
and the skin, and they are the me^a respectively of the 
sensations of sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch* 
Sensations cannot result without the activity of the seuse- 
organs and without the existence of an object present to 
such sense. Each sense-organ is adapted to its own 
appropriate stimulus. You can see with the eye and not 
with the ear. And as the senses would he helpless if there 
were no mental response, one might as well say that in 
reality it is the mind that sees and not the eye ; it is the 
mind that hears and not the ear ; and so on, 

2. Pure Sensation Impossible. 

Sensation has always a Meaning,] — When I see a white 
horse running in the street I have a group of sensations, 
among which that of whiteness is prominent. But can I 
have the sensation of whiteness if there were no white 
object (here the white horse) present before my mind ? 
No. A sensation always refers to an object, to a physical 
fact, called the stimulus. In other words, a sensation 
means something beyond itself. Sensation, being a fact 
of consciousness, has always a meaning^ i,e. it always 
points to an object of sense. 

Pure Sensation an Impossibility^ a Here Absiradion ,] — 
With an ex|)licit meaning a sensation becomes a very 
complex mental process, called perception. By pure 
sensation, therefore, we mean the bare awareness which 
is left after we abstract from a concrete mental process 
all that is due to intellectual reaction on the sensation. 
Our previous knowledge always affects the nature of our 
sensations. Memory and imagination play their part 
implicitly, and the mind reacts on a sensation and inter- 
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prets it* It is therefore impossible to have a fure sema- 
iiofi in onr adult life** Perhaps the first sensation received 
by the child-mind could be called pure/' the subsequent 
sensations being affected by the prerdous ones and there- 
fore remaining no longer pure.^- Pure sensation is 
therefore a mere abstraction ; in the words of Ward^ 
it is '' a psychological myth.’’ A sensation is thus an 
abstract unit of our thought, while the actual and con- 
crete unit is a perception, which is the interpretation of a 
sensation or is a significant sensation. We never 
encounter things devoid of all significance.” 

3* Attributes of Sensation. 

Four Attributes of Sensation ,] — When we speak of the 
attributes of sensation it does not mean that sensation 
is any kind of substance possessing attributes. The 
attributes themselves are sensation. There is no agree- 
ment as to the exact number of such attributes. We shall, 
however, consider four attributes, viz. quality, intensity, 
extensity, and duration. Kiilpe also mentions these four 
characteristics as attributes of sensation. Titchner de- 
fines a sensation as an elementary mental process which 
is constituted of at least four attributes, viz. quality, 
intensity, clearness, and duration. He includes clearness ” 
in the list, on the ground that it is this characteristic 
which distinguishes a sensation feom an affection. Some 
add affection or feeling-tone as one of the attributes of 
sensation. 

Quality .] — ^This is the very essence of sensation. All 
other attributes refer to it. We distinguish white from 
black, strong from mild, cold from hot, sweet from bitter. 
All this is based on quality, which distinguishes elementary 
mental processes from one another. The quality of sight 
differs from the quality of sound. You cannot mistake 
one for the other. 

* Cf. A literally ptire sensation would only be possible as a first 
experience prior to ail other experience ” (Angeli, op. ciU p. 150). 
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“ is that, property of a seBsatioii by wliich 

we ^ can compare it mitb other sensations in respect of 
viiricliiess or strength. A deep colonr is more intense than 
a light shade, a loud and shrill sound is more intense than 
a low tone. So we may have high or low temperatures 
heavy or light pressure, strong or weak taste. Titdiner 
tells us that every intensity of sensation is itself individual 
and characteristic. 

means volume, spreadoiitness or 
massiveness. You experience extensity around you when 
you plunge into a warm bath, or when you open your eyes 
darkness. Ward illustrates this attribute thus : 

Suppose a postage stamp pasted on the back of the 
hand ; we have in consequence a certain sensation. If 
another be added beside it, the new experience will not be 
adequately described by merely saying that we have a 
greater quantity of sensation, for intensity involves 
quantity, and increased intensity is not what is meant/' 
Some psychologists hold that extensity is not common to 
nil sensations, but applies mainly to those of cutaneous 
pressure and sight. But we maintain that it apples to 
all sensations. The loud report of thunder or the firing 
of a gun is a sound that can be contrasted with the sound 
of an ordinary cart passing in the street. The former has 
greater extensity than the latter. So, too, the sensations 
of taste and smell have this common quality. You get 
different sensations from a mouthful of pepper and a tiny 
amount of the same. The smell of the various flowers in 
a garden is different not only in intensity but also in 
extensity from that of a rose. 

Diirat'iofi (also called- Protensity ),] — Easy sensation 
lasts for some diixation. It cannot stand outside the flow 
of time. 

4. Classification of Sensation. 

Sensations Classified,]— On the basis of the sense-organ 
involved, a convenient classification is made. Sensations 
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are either general (organic) or special. The former are not 
connected with any special sense-organ, but are diffused 
over the whole organism and are thus difficult to localise. 
The latter are connected with special sense-organs. 

General or Organic Sensations .'\ — The chief general 
sensations are those connected with the digestive system, 
eg. hunger, thirst, repletion, etc. ; the respiratory system, 
eg, stiffing ; the muscles, e.g. fatigue, strength, etc. These 
sensations do not give us knowledge of the outer w^'orld but 
are subjective and enter into our response of pleasure or 
pain, i^en we feel hungry, the sensation seems to be 
spread over the inside of our body, and it makes us uneasy. 
It has now been found that hunger results from the reflex 
action of the contraction of the stomach walls. Similarly 
thirst springs from the back of the mouth, but the location 
is not definite in the sense that we have discovered any 
special organ for it. The same is the case wdth respiration. 
Again, after taking a repast we feel very fit.” This is 
also a general sensation. But all such sensory quahties 
are vague. 

Special Sensations .] — The special sensations are those 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste. 

Sight ] — The organ of our sensation of sight is the eye, 
which has two outer coats and an inner coat, called the 
retina, on which the image of an object falls ; a crystalline 
lens, wdiich reflects the image, and two humours (aqueous 
and vitreous). "ftTien we see an object, ether vibrations 
strike the cornea, aqueous humour, crystalline lens, 
vitreous humour, and are fixed on the retina, from where 
they are communicated by the optic nerve to the brain, 
which interprets the impulse resulting in the sensation of 
vision. The eye acts lilce a photographer’s camera. The 
lens shows an inverted image of an object on the retina. 
The convexity of the lens keeps changing in order to 
focus objects near and at a distance. For near objects it 
becomes more convex in front, and for distant objects 
less convex. This is done automatically by the ciliary 
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iirascles* Tlie etJier-waves affect the, retina in six different 
waysj, wl’iich in their various combinations produce thirty 
or forty tlionsand distingnjBliable qualities. 

The sensations of sight proper are light and colour, and 
of sight combined with muscularity we have movement^ 
distance (iiifeiTed) and form. 

Hearing.]— ThQ organ of hearing is the ear, which 
consists of three parts : (1) the external ear formed by 
the pinna (for collection of vibrations in the air or sound 
waves) and the auditory canal through which the waves 
are tranfsmitted to (2) the middle ear or the tympaniun, 
a drimi-shaped cavity, whose membrane is connected on 
the inside to the oval window, whence certain bones 
oscillate and produce vibrations in (3) the inner ear, whence 
through the auditory canal the nervous impulse is carried 
to the brain, where sensation arises. When W’e hear any 
sound, all this process is carried through in an instant. 
These sensations of hearing which are produced by rhythmic 
vibrations are called tones, and those caused by irregular 
weaves are called noises. 

Touch ,] — The organ of touch is the sldn, which consists 
of tw'o coats, the outer known as the epidermis (which 
contains no blood vessels) and the inner called the dermis 
('which contains nerve cells as well as blood vessels). The 
dermis is shaped into certain folds, called the papillae. 
When an object touches our skin, it compresses the 
papillae, and thence vibrations are produced in the touch 
corpuscles, which are located on the smface of the papilte. 
The nerve filaments transmit the impulse to the brain, 
wdiere sensation arises. The real organ of touch is the 
touch corpuscle. 

We have a sensation of pain when some one, for 
instance, pricks us with a needle. The organs of pain axe 
the free nerve ends wdiich are connected vith the outer 
sldn. The skin also gives us sensations of vrarinth and 
cold, and all these four — touch, pain, wnrmth, and cold 
—constitute our cutaneous senmtmi. 
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Sniell.y-T^^ nose is tiie organ of smell. When we 
smeE a rose some very minute chemical particles are 
carried to the olfactory membrane in the upper cavity of 
the nose, thence the impulse travels to the brain through 
the olfactory nerve. We know very little at present about 
the sense of smell. 

Taste .] — The organ of taste is the tongue, whose sensi- 
tiveness is due to certain papillae, situated at its back, and 
are covered by “ taste-bulbs,” each of which contains a 
number of taste cells. When we taste, e.g. a mango, the 
particles come in touch with these ceEs, and then sensation 
is caused. The substance tasted must be soluble, other- 
wise it cannot pass into the ceUs. We have sweet taste, 
as of sugar, and bitter taste, as of quinine. 

5. Kinaesthetic Sensations. 

Sensations of Movement, Weight, and Resistance .] — 
Eecent research has discovered some new sense qualities 
in addition to the five special senses. For instance, when 
we move our hands with eyes closeds or when some one 
else moves a finger on our back, we know the direction of 
the movement, and have a more or less definite idea of 
its amount. The sensation of movement is connected with 
our muscles and tendons, which may be called its organs. 
Besides, we have sensations of weight and resistance as 
well.* These three sensations, viz. movement, weight, 
and resistance, are known as kinaesthetic sensations. 

6 . Weber’s Law. 

When’s Law — Redation of Sensation and Stimulus .] — 
A sensation is always aroused by a stimulus. If the 
stimulus is intense, the corresponding sensation is also 
intense. You know the difference between soft music and 
the jazz band. _ The latter is very much more intense, 
and arouses an intense sensation. In our ordinary usage, 

* Ct Pillsbury, op, ciL p. 101. 
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we distinguisli mtensities of sensation 'by such, words, .as. 
greatj very great, a maimd, a seer, an ounce, etc., which 
do not exactly convey our meaning. It is found by 
experiments that there is no direct relation between the 
intensity of a sensation and, that of the stimulus. One 
hundred pounds do not give me one hundred times the 
sensation caused by one pound. ■ -■ 

Discovery — Wehefs Lmo stut€A]^Aii attempt 
was. made by the German physiologist; Weber to determine 
by experiments the exact relation between the intensity 
of sensation and the intensity' of the ■ Btimulus. This led 
to the formulation of \¥hat- is" known as Weber's Law. 
Suppose we lift a weight of 40 pounds, we shall find that 
we cannot distinguish it until one pound more is added. 
Now, if we take 200 pounds, the addition of one more 
pound wiU not be sufficient, Wt we must add 5 pounds 
more in order to be able tO' notice- any. addition in weight. 
Thus, Weber discovered that in order that an addition 
may be Just noticed, it must be some fraction of the 
stimulus. This fraction varies in each sense. With lifted 
weights Weber discovered it to be This means that 
if by placing 40 lbs. upon the hand we observe no change 
in the pressure sensation until we add full 1 ib. more, it 
follows that if we took 400 lbs. we must add another 
10 lbs, before the increase in intensity is noticed by us. 
The simplest way to state the, law. is : “ As the stimulus 
increases in geometrical proportion, the sensation increases 
in arithmetical proportion." 

Elaborated by FecImer.J — This law was further elaborated 
by Fechner, of Leipzig University, who stated it in the 
formula .. . 

S=c log E 

where S stands for intensity of sensation, R for stimulus, 
and e for a constant factor. 

This constant factor varies in the different sense 
departments. In case of sight it is while in case of 
smell it is 
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Uses of the L(m\] — ^THs law is of great use in our every- 
day life. For instance, it is on account of tHs law that we 
appreciate only relative differences and are thus willing to 
pay the same price for all the seats in a theatre arranged 
ill eight or ten rows. All these seats appear to be equally 
suitable for hearing the music on the stage. 

Its lAmitations — Holds good only within Limits — 
Sensations are not Compounds,] — But the law has its own 
limitations. It is only true within certain limits. A 
stimulus may have low intensity, in fact it may be so 
faint that we may not have any sensation aroused by it. 
Too low sounds cannot be heard, too faint colours cannot 
be distinguished. The stimulus, in order to be barely 
noticed, must pass the liminal or the threshold of con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, we cannot distinguish too 
intense stimuli, e.g. too loud noises, very shrill notes. 
There is thus an upper limen as well, and Weber’s Law 
holds good only within these two limits. Moreover, we 
are not quite sure if it applies to taste and temperature. 
Besides, as James and Miinsterberg have pointed out, the 
law is based on a wrong notion, viz. that sensations are 
compounds, since the truth is that each sensation is 
unique, and a strong sensation is not a compound of 
weak sensations but something entirely new. 
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I. ; Nature"' of Feeling*:.'; 

Blemiing of Term ^^'FeelmgT'1—Th.e word '** feeling 
■lised' in different ■ meanings. ' . It ' means. ' conscmisBess in' 
general^ e,g* feeling of -relation ; sensatio:n in geaeml,, 
e.^r. ^''..feeling of warrntli ' sensation of - toncIi,''e.f. “ we^ 
'feel tlie ■ texture o'f cloth , 'vague eo'nsGionsn,esSj e.g.:WB 
feel a good deal that is impossible to be described ; and 
the hedonic quality of mental states, i.e, pleaBantiiess or 
unpleasantness. : The last usage is ■eommoiily accepted^ 'by 
psychologists. 

Feeling is Pleasure or Pain.] — In its strict and proper 
sense, therefore, feeling is a definite mental state, which is 
either pleasurable or painful. Thus the qualities of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are called feeling. 
Pleasantness, . and ■ unpleasantness •. are .'.general,, and 'are' 
found in connexion mth practically every other state, 
with sense-perceptions, memories, actions, etc. 

Feeling distinguished from Sensation,] — Feeling is sub- 
jective and depends upon the individual and his peculiar 
experience/’ wMle sensation is 'objective, as it depends 
upon an external stimulus. The same stimulus sometimes 
.gives ns both sensations and feelings. As to sensation, it 
irill always be the same from the same stimulus, but 
feeling will be different, as it depends on oiir mood at a 
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certain nioment. Am object wHcb pleases now may be 
unpleasant again. 

Fedmg emimi be Described — If Described it Vanishes.] 
—Feelings are always vague and indefinite, and tlierefore 
eaiiaot be described. You cannot describe tlie pleasure 
you feel in winning a prke or passing an examination ; 
you alone can experience wbat it is ; nobody else can 
fatliom your feeling, neither can it be adequately conTe3?*ed 
through language. Thus we can never know a feeling, 
although we may know about it. As soon as you try to 
describe it or attend to it, the feeling disappears. When 
you attempt to analyse your pleasure, or attend to it, it 
vanislies altogether. ^ 

Q'mlity of Indifference '' — Bain's View Criticised .] — 
Thus pleasure and displeasure are the only qualities which 
constitute feeling. Some psychologists maintain that 
there is an additional quality of indifference, as some 
feelings, e.g. surprise, are neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
but neutral. For instance, Bain holds that a feeling may 
have considerable intensity, and yet be simply a state of 
neutral excitement. But this view cannot be seriously 
inaintained. Indifference can be applied to a stimulus, 
but not to a feeling. An indifferent stimulus, says Pills- 
bury, is one that does not give rise to feeling ; there are 
m indifferent feeliags. 

The awareness of excitement is not feeling but cogni- 
tion, and surprise is not a pure feeling ; its pleasantness or 
unpleasantness depends upon the sensations with which it 
is connected. We have now spoken of a “ pure feeling.’’ 
Let us see what is meant by this expression. 

3* Feeling and Affection. 

Pure Feeling called Affectim — Feeling is thus a Complex 
of Sensations and Affection .] — Confusion is apt to arise, as 
is evident from the analysis of the feeling of surprise, 
between a pure feeling and the sensations that accompany 
it. To avoid this confusion, a pure feehng is denoted by 
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tlie term affeeimn, iBeaiikg tliereby mere pleasantness or 
tmpleasantiiessj apart from the accompanying sensations* 
In that case the term feeling denotes the complex of 
.sensations and affection. Keeping in view this technical 
distinctions we can say that there could be an indefinite 
number of feelings, bat there could .be only two kinds of 
affection, m. pleasure and pain. Thus we can say — 

Feelmg=Sensation4- Affection. . 

Feding of Toothache Am%sed,]--Takm^ the typical 
example of a toothache, which is a complex feeling, we 
can distingiiisli pain as an organic sensation from pure 
pain as affection, which is really a reaction against pain. 
Ihiin as a sensation can be destroyed by ether or chloro- 
form, but pain as an affection, ic. the capacity to feel pui’e 
pain, remains. Wlien I have pain in my stomach, the 
pain sensation is, of course, in the stomach, hut the pure 
pain (affection) can hardly be localised. Thus affection is 
abstract, while feelmg is concrete 

Usage advocated hy Psychologists,'] — This usage is 
strongly advocated, among others, by Titchner, who says 
that all affections appear in consciousness along with the 
sensation from some organ, and that feeling simply means 
the complex process made up of sensation and affection. 

No such thing as Neutral Affection,] — ^To sum up, 
affections are only two kinds, pleasant and rinpleasant. 
There is no such thing as a neutral affection. Differences 
in feelings are to be explained by the different sensations 
that enter into them. 

While sensations depend on a physical stimulus, 
affections are wholly subjective, and are liable to become 
blunt, if repeated, 

4. Attributes of Feeling. 

Attributes of Feelings: Quality ^ Intensity^ Duration^ 
and Extensity,] — Like perceptions, feelings axe also charac- 
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tensed hy quality, mtensity, dui’ation, and extensity* 
The first two 'are the more important attributes. 

ilMiw TomJ'--The quality of feelings appears in the 
form of hedonic tone of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
A feeling miBt either be pleasant or unpleasant. Hedonic 
tone sirnpiy ineanB the pleasure or pain which accompanies 
ii state of consciousness. It might sometimes appear as 
if a mental state can be neutral, or without a feelmg4one, 
but, as Stout rightly points out, if we consider our total ’’ 
consciousness at any moment, we shall always discover 
the presence of the hedonic tone. 

Measured hy ExferhneMs.l — The hedonic tone has 
almiys more or less mtensity. With an increase in the 
intensity of the external stimulus, we notice a variation in 
the intensity of the feeling as well. Experiments have 
been made recently to measure the intensity of the hedonic 
tone. It is found that Weberns Law, which applied to the 
intensities of sensations and their stimuli, does not quite 
apply to the hedonic tone of perceptions. 

General Residts,] — ^The general results may be summed 
■up'thiis:'^ ■ ■ ■' ■ 

(1) If the stimulus is of the lowest possible intensity, 
the hedonic intensity is zero. 

(2) With a gradual increase of stimulation, pleasure 
also appears and increases slowly. 

(3) If the intensity of the stimulus keeps on increasing, 
pleasure will also increase up to a certain point, and there- 
after it will decrease. Musical tones are pleasant, but too 
shrill tones are painful. 

(4) Pleasure continues decreasing, till at a point it 
disappears entirely. 

(5) If stimulation increases still further, pain will 
increase steadily till it reaches its maximum. Thereafter 
it is impossible to go, as at that stage the actual destruction 
of tissues sets in. 

Dwatim of Feeling.] — The duration of feelings usually 
* Of.. Warren, op. at p. 282. 
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depends on tiiat of the stimulus. Their extensity is 
rather vague. 

5 ‘ Higher and Lower Feelings. 

Inielkaml mid Sense Feelings DistinguMed.j—lt is 
mial to tomgmsh between higher feelings, called intel- 
iectuai feelmgs, and lower feelings, known as sense feelings. 
H 'le liigiier feelings, memory and miagiiiation play a 
conspicuous part. To the student the idea of winning a 
scholarship m the university examination brings pleasure, 

_ la of failure brings pain. These are higher feelings, 
bii^arly, the pleasure derived from listening to a classical 
melody m niusic is a higher or intellectual feeling : so also 
^ > le pam derived from having done some wrong against 
the voice of conscience. On the other hand, the pleasure 
1 derive from wearing a smart suit of clothes, or from enter- 
laming my guests sumptuously, or from enjoying a hearty 
meal, is a sensory or lower pleasure. But in qualitv the 
pleasure or pam in both cases is alike. The difference in 
pleasiu’e or pain arises from the circumstances or occasions 
m which the feeling is aroused. In other words, affection 
can <mly be either pleasm’e or displeasure, but joined to 
sedations or cognitive elements, the complex feelings vary 
as to the types of pleasure or pain. 

6. Role of Feeling in Mental Life. 

Feelings play Important Part in Menial LiTe.]— By 
perceptions we come to know the external world ; by 

leeiings we know our inner world. Feelings play a very 
important part in our mental life. Our view of the outer 
world IS mainly determined by our feelings. After enjoying 
a hearty meal feel cheerful, and our response to the 
outer world is favoiuable. But if we are dyspeptic and 
reel worried, even pleasant surroundings appear to jar on 
us. As Warren writes Some men apparently can 
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iitn^er be disheartened or insulted ; others will collapse at 
tlie slightest niisfortune, or bristle at the most trivial 
remark. The external stimuli are alike ; the difierence 
lies ill their systemic condition. The same man who 
meets difficulties energetically and cheerfully when in 
good health, may sit despondent and refuse to face danger 
or perplexity when . affected by indigestion, malaria, or 
other weakening infltiences.” 


CHAPTER VI 


xlTTEHTIOF 

I* Consciousness and Attention. 

AUeniton a Creneml Olmmcter of Cons€mmmss.]---'We 
said in the last chapter that selection was one of the prin- 
cipal marks of consciousness. Such selectire activity is 
known as attention. In other words, attention is a 
general characteristic of consciousness. The act of 
selection when applied to thought k called attention, and 
when applied to action is caEed will. 

Ifte is Attention ?]— Pillsbury tells us that the 
fundamental phase of attention is the preparedness that 
determines selection.’"’^ The fact of attention implies 
the narrowness of consciousness ” ; that is to say, 
consciousness always has a ‘‘ focus,” audit is this character 
that reveals the momentary activity of the mind and 
brings about the clearness of consciousness. In fact, 
attention has also been viewed as the clearness into and 
out of which objects move.f ■ We' know that consciousness 
is ill a perpetual flux.. Attention always iinplies that 
consciousness constantly redistributes its contents. At- 
tention,” says iingeU, represents the;' very heart of 
conscious activity, its most important centre of \dtality.” % 

2. Couditionts of Attention.-; 

OonMiom of The conditions that deter- 

mine what we shall attend to may be viewed as (a) Objec- 
tive, and (6) Subjective. 

^ Piilsbary, op, cii, p. 130, , f Hunter, op. ciL p. 128. 

, i Angell, F&ycJiohgyi Constable (London), 4tb‘edn. p. 80. 

■■■ • 45 . ■; 
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Objective.]— Thz foUoTOig are the objective conditions, 
i.e. such cliaraeteristicB of objects as irresistibly draw onr 
attention, or force themselves upon our observation : — 

(1) Intensity. — ^We cannot help attending to bright 
lights, intense sounds, strong tastes, intense pains, strong 
contacts, etc. These are facts of everyday observation. 

(2) Quality or nature of the object : pungent odour, 
bitter taste, etc., force themselves upon attention. 

(3) Movement. — ^If an object not attended to begins to 
move, it is noticed at once. A shooting star at once 
attracts notice, while the vast number of the other stars 
in the spangled firmament do not. Animals that pretend 
to be dead are not noticed, while those that move at once 
catch the eye of others preying upon them. 

(4) Novelty. — The same object repeatedly presenting 
itseH to the mind loses its charm. We attend to it no 
longer. There must be new aspects of things before us, 
otherwise our interest lags. How enthusiastically we take 
to a new dress, a new book, a new motor-car is known to 
every one. A new object has a greater power than a 
famffiar one. But novelty must not be too great. 

Subjedive ,] — ^Among the subjective conditions, viz. 
those factors that belong to the mind itself rather than to 
the stimulus, the principal ones are : 

(1) Disposition or Mental Attitude. — ^When we are fresh 
and buoyant, we notice even those objects which at times 
escape our attention. When sleepy, drowsy, or tired, 
even intensely stimulating objects may fail to arouse us. 

(2) Interest. — ^We attend to those things that interest 
us. interest is, in fact, synonymous with attention. 
Wherever there is attrition, there is interest. Even a 
dull subject grows mteresting when attended to. Suppose 
a soldier, a musician, and a merchant visit an international 
exhibition of industries and art. Each will notice different 
things in different departments, according to his own 
interest and purpose. 

(3) Educatton a/nd Training. — ^We shall notice those 
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objects first 'for wMcli we are prepared by our ediicatioa 
and previous training* 

(4) Heredity. --It is by heredity that we are interested 
in the objects connected %nth our food, dress, play, anger, 
fear, etc* 

3* Kinds o! Attention. 

Forms of -Three kinds of attention may be 

clistingiiisliecl, \iz. voluntary, involantary, and non- 
%roliintaiy (spontaneous). 

(1) Voliintury : inmkes Menial Voluntary 

attention is so called because it is due to a deliberate effort 
on our part. It is the result of our self-directed activity 
and ahvays involves mental strain or effort. Wlien I 
wrestle with a difiicult problem in mathematics, I explicitly 
will to attend to it. There are several rival competitors 
against the working of the problem : I may iilce to sleep 
or take my meals or meet a friend. But I struggle to keep 
out all these distracting influences, and prevent the mind 
from 'wandering off to any of these temptations. When I 
listen to a lecture in spite of a musical procession passing 
outside in the street, I am putting forth voluntary atten- 
tion. This land of attention develops with tlie training 
of the will, and is therefore lacking among infants. 

(2) Involuntary : directed- against the If ill.— Involuntary 
attention is attention given against the will. I am busy 
writing a letter. Some one slams the door. What 
happens ? I did not wish to take any notice of the door, 
but its having been shut so abruptly has forced its way 
into my consciousness, and I attend to this fact against 
my will My servant is engaged in dusting the furniture : 
a sudden noise in the street forces him to leave off and 
look out from the window for the noise, which has thus 
thrust itself on Ms attention, 

(3) Non-Vohmtmij : Sfontmmm mid Effortless.— 
Non-voluntary (or spontaneous) attention is effortless 
attention. When we attend to an object in an effortless 
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way or spontaneoxtsly— but not against our will— we put 
forth non-voluntary attention. For instance, bright lights 
catch my sight in an effortless way, and so loud noise 
catches my ear spontaneously. I am occupied in reading 
a book, but let myself go in a reverie, which may last long 
enough. After some time I suddenly realise that I lost 
so many minutes in thoughts other than those I was 
supposed to be busy with. We also attend spontaneously 
to any subject that we find interesting. If any object 
arouses an emotion, I attend to it spontaneously, e.g. a 
black piece of string in a dark room arouses my emotion 
of fear and I cannot help subsequently noticing it spon- 
taneously. Again, objects which produce pleasure also 
elicit non- voluntary attention. 

4. Scope or Span of Attention. 

Sjan of AUmiion — AU&Uion to Om Thing at a Time — 
Napokon’s Story Vntrw.}~B.om many things can be 
attended to at once ? In answering this question we may 
lay down the general principle that we can attend to 
only me thing at a time. But one thing does not neces- 
sarily mean a simple thing. It may be a complex system 
composed of several simple things. We seem to attend to a 
number of thin^ at a time. But this is an illusion due to 
very rapid analysis. For instance, it is impossible to 
attend to two persons at the same time. If you allow 
both of them to state their case, you will not be able to 
grasp both meanings in the same instant. It is said of 
Napoleon Bonaparte that he used to dictate several letters 
at the same time. This, however, is not literally true, 
and is a psychological impossibility. By habit and train- 
ing, it is of course possible to make very rapid shifts from 
one subject to another, and to allow certain activities to 
run automatically. If you will try to converse with a 
friend and write a letter at the same time, you will be 
able to verify the fact that we can attend to only one 
thing at a time. 
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Four or Fire Objects Orm^p^' SimuUamouslyJl’-^As to 
the mmiber of objects that could be gi^asped siDiidtaneousiy 
by our attentive activity^ experiments have shown that 
the niiniber is four or five. Words which have a meaning 
can be more readily grasped than meaniiigless words* 
Yon can attend to five words as readily as five letters, the 
same number of objee-ts arranged properly in groups more 
readily than scattered and disarranged objects. 

S* ^ Duration of Attention. 

Atieniiou Slnfis in Warns— Memiing of Susimnei^* 

. Toliiniarif AUentmi.J—lt is impossible to look at any 
object contimioiisly for any length of time, xittention 
shifts and wavers. It proceeds in pulses or waves. Hence, 
in order to keep an object before yonx attention con- 
tinuously, you must let the mental object develop itself 
. and present to you some fresh aspects. Rightly says 
James : There is no such thing as voluntary attention 
sustained for more than a few seconds at a time. What is 
called sustained voluntary attention is a repetition of 
succesvsive efforts which bring back the topic to the mind. 
The topic, once brought back, if congenial, develops ; 
and if its development is interesting, it engages the 
attention passively for a 

Length of Attention Waves .} — ^We can go on heating a 
lecture for two hours, or reading a novel for ten hours. 
But in all cases the material keeps on changing. If we 
attend to the tick-tick of a watch, we shall see that it is 
iinj)ossibIe to hear it all the time. We hear the soimd for 
a second or so, it disappears again from our consciousness, 
it enters again, and eo on. The length of such attention 
waves or pulsations is about six seconds.* PiEsbury says : 

If one attempts to keep attention fixed upon a single 
point in a picture, it will be found that at least once a 
second something about the point will come in to crowd 

* 7%ie Pillsbury, ciU p. 131. 
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it oult of consciousness. . , . lYlen in tlie popular sense 
attention is gi^en to a tiling for an Lionr at a timej atten- 
tion is constantly shifting from part to part, or is toning 
to other objects and thoughts for longer or shorter periods. 
Attention for more than a second or so to absolutely the 
same stimulus is either impossible or results in the 
pathological condition of hj^notism/’ 

6. Inattention. 

No such thing as Inattention — Implies Attention Else- 
where.} — Sometimes we are very angry with little children, 
because they do not attend to what we say but seem to 
take no notice of us. Unskilful teachers find this tendency 
very exasperating, and usually punish their pupils for 
being ^'inattentive.’’ The fault is really more on the 
teacher’s side. If he is a skilful teacher, conversant with 
the fundamentals of the child-mind, he will always be able 
to present Hs facts so as to arouse his pupils’ interest. But 
as a matter of fact there is no such thing as '' inattention.” 
Inattention does not mean the total absence of attention : 
inattention to one subject simply means attention to some 
other subject. If you are telling a story and find that I 
am not listening to you, you may be sure that my atten- 
tion is being directed elsewhere, in some other channels 
which are more interesting to me than your story. If 
the mind is absent from one channel, it is surely present 
in another channel. There is no such thing as complete 
absentmindedness or total inattention.f 

Want oj Concentration leads to Scattered Attention .} — 

* Vi(h Pillsbury, op. cit, p. 131. 

t ** Complete inattention is noticed during sleep or periods of 
nnconaciousneiss. ^ Even in sleep there is apparently some selective 
adaptation to stimuli, A sleeping man -will be aroused by Ms name 
even if spoken in a tone so low that he has heard nothing else of the 
conversation. In profound slumber a mother is * set ’ for the move- 
ments of her child, the nurse for the patient. . . . The so-called states 
of xnattontion of the normal man are really states of attention, but of 
attention to something at the moment undesirad.*’ — ^Pillsbury, ibid. 
(p. 133). 
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Soinetimes wc are unable to concentrate onr attention to 
a certain object of study, TMb is due,, to a babit of rest- 
lessness or bad surroundings. In sucli cases, our 

attention wanders from one topic to another without 
creating any special interest^ and is caled scattered 
attention. 


From what wx* hare already said on the selective 
function of ■'Comeioiisness or attention it follows that 
atteiitioii cannot be €WcuilydistiilKited;0%^er any field. If 
such a tiling were possiblCj there would be no consciousness.. 
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. . 'PEECEPTIOISr ■ 

1 . Sensation and Perception. 

definition of Perception — Complexity of Perceptional — 
We have akeady said that sensations are the simplest and 
the most elementary processes of which our mental life is 
composed, Not being actually found in the adult life, 
they can only be abstracted from the concrete complex 
of thought, f hey are thus the abstract units of thought. 
But the concrete units of thought are perceptions. A 
perception is a group of sensations having a meaning. In 
our actual mental life, we never have a single sensation in 
isolation, but each moment our consciousness of objects 
— called Perception— reveals a nxmiber of sensations 
welded together into a concrete whole. When I see a 
picture hanging on the wall, sensations of sight and touch, 
those of various colours and shades, smoothness, the 
paper or the frame, etc., are grouped together in a par- 
ticular background, by which I come to know the nature 
of this particular object to be a picture. When I wake 
up hi the morning and open my eyes, the whole visual 
field is stimulated at once. When I hear anything, it is 
not a single sound but a complex of sounds or noises. At 
each moment we have not a single sensation but a com- 
plex or group of sensations. Unless I interpret the meaning 
of a sensation-group, there is no “ perception."’ My 
recognition of the object before me as a picture also pre- 
supposes the fact that I have seen pictures in the past, 
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and this picture is like those, hence I perceive it at once. 
In otiier words, a perception mirolves memory, imagina- 
tion, and inference as well. It is thus a very complex 
iiioiitai process. Wc may, therefore, lay down that per- 
ception involves not only pure sensations but a good 
deal of the thought-activity. 

Pemplhn^Sensathn’^Thoiiglii. 

Senmiion uni Percepiio^i distingidsJmPl— Memory and 
imagination in particular play a very important part in 
the inter pretiitkm, correction or loeahsation of sensations. 
To one who does not know Arabic it is extremely difficult 
to repeat even a single sentence spoken in that language, 
because one is unable to interpret these sensations of 
sound in reference to any cognate context. If you attend 
a lecture delivered in a language entirely foreign to you, 
you will only catch a number of soimds — even those not 
in entirety— but will not be able to imderstand anything, 
because, you fail to recall anything shnilar to those sounds. 
Thus, we may as W'cll say, after PiUsbury, that 

Pereeption==Sen$aMon+31emories, . 

Titchner also points out that the life of perception is a 
life of imagination ” {ibid. p. 364). We may thus dis- 
tinguish between sensation and perception as follows : 

Sexsakoh ■ -PEEcnmoK'. . 


1. A simple mental state. 

2. Abstract niiit of tlionght. 

3. Of <|,ualities, 

4. Bare awareness of an object. 


5. Objective and Subjective. 

6. Presentation. 

7. Passive. 

S. Previous experience plays no 
part in pur© sensation. 

0. Unreal. 


1. A complex mental state. 

2. Concrete unit of thought. 

3. Of-objects. ■ ■ 

4. Localisation and interpreta- 

tion of sensations, and 
referring them to defimt© 
objects. 

5. Objective. 

6. Presentation and Eepresen- 

tation. 

7. Active. 

8. Impossible without necessary 
' part played by experience. 

9.,:.'EeaL 
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2. Analysis of Perception* 

Perception Analysed— Fusion of Sensations mid Thought] 
-"-■Wliat liappens when I see a horse running in the street 1 
If we analyse this mental process we Bud that first a 
ntimber of sensations, e.g. of the coionij size, movement, 
etc., of the horse, are unified into a group. Then it recalls 
images of horses seen in the past, and recognition that 
this horse is similar in appearance to those I have been 
aetjuainted vith in the past. The sensation-group supple- 
mented by a recall of memories has a background of its 
ovn, which is its meaning, and which enables me to be 
sure of this object being a horse. Thus we see that per- 
eeptioh* is a complex mental process. The whole complex 
process takes place in a moment, and it must not be sup- 
posed that our analysis of perception refers to any actual 
order of the fusion of sensations and thought. It is all 
done implicitly, and it is therefore not literally true that 
a perception contains ” these elements. The thing 
perceived,'’ as James puts it, is the object of a unique 
state of thought.” 

3* Apperception. 

Role of Previous Experience in Perception — Assimilation 
of the New with the Old — Meaning of Apperce2ition — 
According to Herbert — No Knowledge without Apperception 
— Perception involves Apperception.] — Our previous experi- 
ence plays a very important part in the act of perception. 
Without it we are unable to interpret or understand the 
nature or meaning of the group of sensations. It is this 
knowledge which serves as the backgroxmd of the new 
impression. We aU know how we are bewildered at new 
faces, new objects, new situations. Unless we can 
msimihte the new with the old there can be no perception 
—in fact, no knowledge at all. Assimilation is the very 

* The coiisciotjsness of particular material things present to sense 
is called Perception** (James, Hid. p. 312). 
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sou! of knowledge. All recogjaitioUj ■ dkerimmation, classi- 
fication, etc., implies assiiiailation. Wien a new idea 
arises, it recalls a group of similar ideas previously experi- 
enced, and is owned by tlie mind after being assimikted 
with the old knowledge. Such assiimlation of the old and, 
the new knowledge is termed Apperception by Herbert. 
According to tliis Geriimn philosopher, the mind coEtaiiis 
a mass of ideas.’* Greater Imowiedge means a greater 
complexity of this mass of ideas, called the ** apperception 
mass.” When a new Bensation or a new idea comes to 
the mind, it is said to be apperceived ” by this pre- 
existing mass. Apperception is therefore nothing but the 
reacting activity of our mind, the ‘^psychic reaction.” 
Mere words spoken do not convey any ideas. Words are 
merely symbols ; the ideals they represent are supplied by 
'*^the nrind. By apperception each new idea is fixed in its 
proper setting, and there is no doubt that what we see, 
hear or feel, depends to a large extent upon the setting 
of the object in the totality of our consciousness. The 
apperceiving conceptions usually stand like armed soldiers 
within the strongholds of consciousness, ready to pounce 
upon everything which shows itself within the portals of 
the senses, in order to overcome it and make it serviceable 
to them.” ^ Thus, apperception is the process of talcing 
anytMng into the mind, and fixing it there in its proper con- 
text and background. The stomach digests and assimilates 
food and then tissues are built up. Similarly, the mind 
connects and assimilates mw ideas TOth the old, and then 
knowledge is possible. It also follows that without the 
activity of the mind no knowledge is possible. Thus 
every act of perception involves apperception. 

Bearing mi Educaiional Iheorg.] — ^It is obvious, then, 
that the iriiiid develops from within. The teacher 
exposes ^ things ’ to the interior light of the mind. If 
this light is absent the ' thing ’ is not understood, just as 

* Quoted froiu Lazarus by Lexter and Gariick, FaycUmhgy in the 
Schoolroom^ Longmans, p. 180. 
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when light is absent it is impossible to see or understand 
a picture.” * If you want to be sure that what you have 
taught K understood by your pupil, make him reproduce 
the "meaning or gist of the whole in his own words. If he 
can do that, it means his mind has “ assimilated ” the 
new knowledge, 

4, Forms of Perception. 

Tico Forms of Pereepion: Sfctce Perception — Time 
Percepifojt.]— Perception is our consciousness of objects. 
But objects are parts of a system in which the relations of 
space and time are prominent. The psychologist is 
interested in the investigation as to how we come to know 
the size and shape of things, their position and distance,^ 
etc. Hence we have to study these spatial rela|ionsl 
Besides, we are also aware of change and duration. ;jHowi 
we have the mental state which includes these ter^d'ral 
relations is also an important problem for psychology.; 
Thus, we may study separately the mental state which 
includes the spatial relation as our perception of space, 
and that which includes the time relations, the past, the 
present, and the future, as our perception of time. We 
shall now treat of these two forms of perception very 
briefly. 

5. Perception of Space. 

Estensity.l — We have already mentioned “ eztensity ” 
as one of the chief attributes of sensations. We agree 
with James that this attribute exists in all sensations. 
Eztensily is the foimdation upon which our perception 
of space is built up. James illustrates the- meaning of 
extensity very aptly: “The quality of voluminousness 
exists in all sensations, just as intensity does. We call 
the reverberations of a thunder-storm more voluminous 
than the squeaking of a slate-pencil ; the entrance into a 

* Quoted by Dexter and Garliok, ibid. p. 186, from Nicole. 
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warm batli gives our sMn a more loassive feeling tlmii 
tiie prick of a pin ; . . . a solitary star looks smaller tiian 
tlie noonday sky, . . . Repletion and emptiness^ suffoca- 
tion, palpitation, lieadaclie, are examples of tMs.” 

Bmis of Space Pempimi .] — ^TMs sense of “ volnnie 
or ** vastiiess ” or ** spreadoutness is given to m in a 
special degree by tlie skin and the retina. In other words, 
onr space-world is mainly built np by sight and touch. 
According to J'arnes it is this estensity which is the 
original sensation of space out of winch all the exact 
kiiowiedge about space that we afterwards come to have 
is rvoven by processes of discrimination, association, and 
selection.” * 

Original Datum of Space Perceptdom ] — Heriiig has also 
&iven some very appropriate fflnstrations of the qna'Iity of 
^.tensiig, which we treat as the original datum of our 
' consciousness of space. He says, for instance, that if we 
try to see darlmess with our eyes closed, we shah feel the 
extensity of darkness. The same is the case if we were to 
enter a dark room with our eyes open : it would appear as 
if a sea of darlmess wrere surging right in front of us. Even 
in a dark corner of a room,, which is otherwise lighted, we 
shaE have the same sensation. It is this Idnd of sensation 
which creates some horror in children’s minds wrhen they 
are left alone in a lonely place or in darkness. 

Construction of Real Space — Discrimination by Move- 
mentP } — Out of this original sense of volume is constructed 
real space. It contains with it all the possibility of the 
distinctions of position, size, direction, distance, etc, A 
new-born babe can make no such discrimination of posi- 
tion, size, distance, etc., and his experience is that of a 
vague and chaotic complex of buzzing sensations. How 
do \Yt disorimmate various distinctions within this chaotic 
ex]3erience of volume ? This is done gradually, and not 
until we bring into play movement Moving parts, 
sharp parts, brightly coloured parts of the total field of 

♦ James, ojp, ciL p, 335. 
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perception * catck tke attention ’ and are tien discerned 
as special objects snrronnded by tbe remainder of^tbe 
field of view or toucb/’ We are not aware of positions 
outside each otber until movement comes to our aid. In 
a distant field of vision, we at once catch, sight of a moving 
object, and form our idea of position and distance in 
reference to the moving ob|e0t. 

And % “ Local Sign ’'—What is Local Sign " The 
process of discriminating positions in the original sense of 
volume by movement is further helped by local signs. It 
is the local sign that suggests the position. '' Local 
sign ’’ has not been quite accurately described yet, but in 
general it is something which leads us to distinguish two 
sensations as distinct in position, although they belong to 
the same class of touch sensations.’’ For instance, if I 
press my palm on the table, I can distinguish within a 
general touch sensation several locally distinct sensations, 
which difier because of this or that region of the palm 
with which they are connected. Mellone defines “local 
sign ” as a minute difference attaching to a sensation 
according as it is connected with one part of the body 
rather than another.” f Thus, the sensations of touch 
arising from different parts of the body have their different 
“ local signs.” It is by the local sign that when we are 
%uched we can tell accurately what particular part of 
the body our sensation conies from. 

Three Factors Co-operaie in Space Perception : Exten- 
siiy, Movemerd, and Local Sign.l — Thus we discover the 
three factors, which co-operate in our perception of space. 
These are: extensity, movement, and local sign. All 
the three are necessary, and without the help of any of 
these our perception of space is impossible. We may 
notice this fact in the case of touch and sight separately 
for the sake of convenience, without implying their actual 
isolation, since both co-operate from the very beginning 
in the process of space perception. 

* James, oj>. ciL p, 3SS, f Melione, o^. cit. p. 343. 
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1% the CkM qf Tamh ,] — ^We have o'ur perceptiens of 
touch throiigli the hamls and finger-tips. But they as 
such cannot give us any definite idea of position on the 
surface of oiir body nniess we bring movement into play. 
By moving the hands over the body, or the fingers over 
the forehead, we hawe a notion of positions on the surface 
of oiir body. Touch ’Without movement (known m 
passive touch cannot give us the perception of posi- 
tions, It is necessary to bring in movement so that its 
latent local signs may help us in forming the idea of 
position. Thus we are able to knoiv the distance and 
direction of things from one another. 

In the Case of SigM.y-ln the ca.sc of sight also, the 
same three factors, vk. extensity, movement, and local 
sign co-operate. The retina, as we know, has its local 
signs. Without moving the eye, we could not have much 
of space perception. If we had one eye only it would 
have been impossible to have any clear and distinct per- 
ception of space. By the eye we perceive surface only 
and not distance. 

6. Perception of Time. 

Duration — Basis of Time Perceptimi.] — This is very 
much less Imown than the.- perception of space. More 
correctly, it should be called the sense of time, and not 
the perception of time, / It 'is. based on iumiion^ which we 
mentioned as an attribute .of. all... sensations. Every 
process must be qualified by change, and must therefore 
have some duration. A sensation, being a mental process, 
howsoever brief, must have' dmation... ' .As extensity was 
the original datum in space perception, duration is the 
original datum in the perception of time. Om conscious 
life being a flow, all our sensations can be arranged as 
before or after a given sensation. 

The of Perception — Covers Three or Four 

Seconds.] — ^Thus in the continuum of time we discriminate 
the before and the after, or the past and the present, with 
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reference to the present moment, or now. But this “ now ” 
of OUT percjeption is not like a mathematical point but is 
“ a spacious present,” and covers a duration of about three 
or four seconds. In other words, it is an interval having 
some size of its own, and is not an abstract line of demarca- 
tion between the past and the present. Thus, the “ now ” 
means the totality of our experience covering the duration 
of three or four seconds. By means of memory-images 
w'e can extend the present into the past and speak of the 
past happenings as if they are taking place just now. 

Varies in DurcUion — Time as Filled and Empy.J — 
Stout rightly points out that this spacious present varies 
greatly in duration : it is felt shorter or longer according 
as our circumstances are favourable or otherwise. When 
you are waiting for any one, time seems to move very 
slowly, and you look at your watch over and over again. 
In pleasant conversation, on the other hand, time seems 
to fly. Then again, if you are busy, time passes quickly, 
otherwise empty time is a great bore. If the time is 
filed up with a number of events, it will appear shorter 
than if it were to pass empty. „ ■: 

7. Illusion. 

Illusion as Fedse P&rception — Misinterpretation of 
Sensations,] — We said above that perception depends upon 
interpretation in the light of our previous knowledge. 
This point is farther illustrated in the fact of illusions.* 
An illusion is a false perception. Such false perception 
arises from the sensations suggesting the wrong Meas. 
The reason may be that these wrong ideas have somehow 
been intimately bound up with the sensation, or because 
the sensation has been put in a wrong context. The 
sensations are all right, their interpretation is faulty. 
Thus, in fact, the senses are as a rule not deceived, but 
our mental reaction is faulty. Illusions arise from ail 
kinds of sensations, but optical illusions are most frequent. 

* Bead Pillsbnry, op. cit. p. 190 {, ■, Angell, op. eit. p. 162 f. 
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Nature of Illusions — Illustrated hy Examples.] — The 
folIowii].g instances will enable ns . to nndeistand clearly 
the nature of illusions : '' When we come into a darkened 
room where sits a spectral form— 
an experience which, as children, 

'most of us have had — we see a 
person with startling clearness ; and 
the subsequent discovery that the 
supposed person consists of clothing 
hanging upon a chair, is hard to 
accept as true’’ (Angell). On a 
moonlit night you take a tombstone 
for a ghost and feel the palpitation of your heart out of 
fear. In the adjoining diagram,* in which a square is 
inscribed in a circle, you see the circle appearing broken or 
flattened at the curves of the square. 

The Mulkf-Lyer Illusiorb.]—lii the following figure, 

> < > 



known as the Miiller-Lyer illusion, the distance between 
the left and the central appears much longer than that 

♦Taken from Titohnor, Experimental P^/ehology, p. 160, after 

Pillsbuiy. , , 
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between tlie central and the right. It is because the eyes 
do not travel from vertex to vertex. In the lower arrow- 
heads also the horizontal lines are equal in length but 
appear unequal. 

Then, again, while standing on a bridge over a running 
stream, the bridge appears to move upstream. Another 
instance is the common error of overlookiag misprinted 
words. 

We have also illusions of sound, when, for instance, 
any slight sound at the dead of night is mistaken for the 
movements of burglars. When we are expecting a Mend, 
the footsteps of any passer-by •fidU be naistaken for our 
Mend’s arrival. 

While the illusion lasts it is as real as perception. But 
later on we come to know that our interpretation was 
erroneous. 

8. Hallucination. 

lUmim mid HaUudmtim Distinguished — Examples — 
No Obgeetive Stimulus in Salludnaiion.J — ^In illusion, as 
we have seen, an object is always present, but it is only 
misinterpreted. In the case of hallucination, on the 
other hand, we only feel the presence of an object, though 
the object is really non-existent. If you partly dip a 
stick in a reservoir of water the stick will appear bent, 
though we know that it is actually straight. This is an 
illusion. The object, viz. the stick, is there; we only 
take it to be bent when actually it is straight. But when 
a drunkard sees all kinds of animal shapes appearing 
before him, he begins to cry and tries to kick at them. 
There is no misinterpretation here, since the sensation 
does not actually exist. The drunkard feels the existence 
of objects which never actually existed. An insane 
person sometimes keeps on talking as if he is addressing 
some one, while actually nobody is present there. The 
commonest type of haUucination is when we hear our 
name called aloud. We also meet patients in a Irmatic 
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asjlum who behave in response to several voices they 
are hearing while actually there is not a single voice 
calling them. We also know that patients suffering from 
acute fever sometimes begin to mutter several words and 
perform movements as if they are seeing some people. 
All these are cases of hallucination. Illusions may there- 
fore be distinguished from hallucinations by the fact that 
in the former there is always present a real external object, 
while in hallucinations there is no objective stimulus. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MEMOBY AND IMAGINATION 

I* Definition of Memory. 

Mmmnj Defined — ^^Familiarity Marh^^ as Essential 
Characteristic of Memory ,] — ^Memory may be defined as a 
state of consciousness bearing the familiarity mark/' 
i£. any state of consciousness Imown to have been experi- 
enced by me in the past. In other words, it is a rein- 
statement of an old experience, with the knowledge that 
it is old/’ * James observes : Memory is the knowledge 
of a former state of mind after it has already once dropped 
from consciousness ; or rather it is the knowledge of an 
event, or fact, of which meantime we have not been 
thinking, with the additional consciousness that we 
have thought or experienced it before. In modern 
psychology/’ says Titchner, a memory is an idea accom- 
panied by associated ideas and the mood of at-homeness/’ 
Thus the most essential characteristic of memory is the 
consciousness that the experience I am having at present 
is an old experience. In other words, the reinstated fact 
of consciousness possesses the “familiarity mark” or recog- 
nition, For instance, I accost a man in the street and 
tefi him that he seems to me a famihar figure. I try to 
think of him in a definite context, the place where I met 
the friends in whose company I saw him, and other events, 

* Bead Hllsbury, op, dL obap. viii ; Angell, op» cit cliap, ix ; 
James, tU* oliap, xviix. ' 
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and ill a little wiiile am able to-feeoHect his aiime. Hearing 
his naiiiej lie expresses a sense ol delight and familiaritj^ 
and gives me a warm handshake* Onr thought then 
swings tliioiigli so many familiar scenes in the past, and 
W’liihi talking of these details, both of ns are in the mood 
of “ at-homeness,*^ because of mutual recognition after 
^ the lapse of a niimber of years. ■ ■ 

2. Analysis of Memory. ' ■ ■■ . 

Memmy Pmcess A mlys€d—Leammg‘-—Refenidmi — Me- 
€an--I{£cogniiion.}’~-Ji we analyse a complete memory 
process, we find that it has several stages. Some psycholo- 
gists * name font such stages, vk. Learning, Retention, 
Recall, and Recognition. These- four processes are inti- 
mately related and interdependent. Learning is a 
process of forming associations and connexions in the 
mind. We learn facts in their proper context mncli more 
easily tiian isolated events. In. fact, merely isolated facts 
cannot be learnt. Some kind of association, natural or 
artificial, is boiiiicl to be formed. Moreot^er, repetition 
facilitates learning. And unless we learn facts, there is 
nothing for retention. We can only retain those facts 
that we have learnt. At the same time, learning without 
retention is an impossibility. Whatever we learn leaves 
a mark, however faint, on the plastic brain. By repetition 
the mark becomes deeper, and renders recaU easier. Now, 
retention can only be proved by recaH. We can only 
know of a certain fact hawig been retained in the mind 
if we can recall it at an appropriate moment later on. 
Those ideas that were never learnt, and therefore never 
retained, can never be recalled. Then, again, if we recalled 
past events but failed to recognise them as having been 
experienced by ns in the past, they are quite useless. 
Recall without recognition has no value. Thus all these 
four aspects of learning, retention, recall, and recognition 
are closely interrelated. 


^ Eng* PiUsbury; 
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Three Siages: Rmniim, Recall, and Recognition.]-- 
Learning is, of course, impKcitly implied in memory. It 
is a preiiminary without wHch the memory process can- 
not exist. But it is so general an aspect that we may 
take it for granted, and speak of three stages only, viz. 
retention, recall (or reproduction), and recognition. 

3. Retention. 

Rdention is Liability to Recall — Ideas not Stored in 
Memonj—ln Memory Ideas exist only as '^Tendencies'' 
or " Pathways "—Unconscious Cerebration — Memory as a 
Pkysiologimi Quality,]—' Retention means liability to 
recall.'' The popular conception of memory as a store- 
house of ideas, a place where ready-made ideas experienced 
by us in the past are stored for our futiu:e use is not 
correct. When I see a man after some years and recognise 
him as a friend, what has actually happened is not the 
mere pulling out of the idea from its seat somewhere in 
the memory. An idea exists in the mind only so long as 
we are conscious of it. "When we are not conscious of it 
(but are thinkiag^of other ideas), it is not in the mind. 
Yet, when we tMnk of it again, it appears before us with 
the usual mark of familiarity, which means that it is not 
an altogether new experience. If so, where was it aU 
this time ? The answer is, that it existed simply as a 
tendency to be thought of again, as a mere possibility. 
It existed in the brain as a pathway. An idea once entering 
the mind is never entirely lost, since any modification or 
nervous path in the brain can never be completely effaced. 
It always leaves some kind of trace behind. In recol- 
lecting, these traces are re-excited and the corresponding 
idea reappears. This is known as unconscious cerebration. 
This activity goes on even in sleep. What we have 
learnt during waking hours is not wiped out but abides 
as unconscious cerebration. According to James, the 
pow{p of retention is inherent in the brain, and cannot be 
modified by any extraneous influences. He speaks of 
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memory as physiologicai quality, given once for all 
wHch can never hope to change."’ Accordingly, what 
is called improvement of memory is not really an improve- 
ment of retention but in the method of attention. 

CondUiom Favourable to Retention — AUentionr--Intefest 
— Oiir Physical Conditions — Freshness in the Morning^ 
Inienidon to Remember— Striking Experience — Repetition 
and Prmike~Use of Repdiiion — Intelligent Repetition d \ — 
Tile conditions favourable to retention are mainly those 
favourable, to attention. Our retention power depends, in 
the first place, upon the attention which we are able to 
direct on our original experience. Things or events which 
are interesting to us are always retained in our memory. 
Graphic descriptions of certain events, interesting cases in 
the law courts, and all other events which aroused our 
interest when we originally experienced them, are easily 
impressed on our brain. Again, our own subjective atti- 
tude, which mainly depends on our physical condition, is 
also an important factor. For instance, what we learn in 
the morning when we are quite fresh is more easily retained 
than our experiences later in the day when we may be 
tired or hungry or overtaken with any business worries. 
Another factor determining our power of retention is the 
intention to rememher at the time when an experience is 
had originally. Many details cannot be remembered 
simply because we never intended to remember them. 
Then again, the more striking the experience the more 
easily it is remembered afterwards. Any experience that 
affects us in a special way, that appeals to our whole 
personality, is easily remembered. Lastly, repetition and 
practice help in the fixation of an idea in our brain. As 
each idea leaves a mark on the brain, it is obvious that 
repetition will deepen such mark or nerve-path. It is 
really the law of habit. Repetition combined mth 
practice is a very important factor in retention. It is said 
that a mathematical prodigy practised on the stage for 
several years and was then able to memorise 204 digits 
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in less tlian nine minntes/" wliile before lie required double 
the time. The golden rule for the student who prepares 
for an examination is mtelligent repetition of the facts he 
wants to remember. We shall illustrate these laws 
farther when we deal with Cramming '' and '' Forget- 
ting/' and the distinction between a good and a bad 
memory. 

4. Recall or Reproduction. 

Reterdim inferred from Recall — Meaning of Recall or 
Reprodmtionil—We said above that retention was only 
inferred from recall. That we can recall certain events is 
the only e\ddence of their retention in memory. We do 
not loiow what we Imow except by recalling it. Recall or 
reproduction means the reinstatement of a past experience 
after an interval during which it has not been before our 
consciousness. I think of a friend, who left for America 
many years ago. I can recall almost all the circumstances 
connected with his send-off, the other friends who sur- 
rounded him at the docks, the dress he was wearing, the 
luggage he was carrying, the steamer he was sailing by, 
and other particulars. Again, I can recall many lines of 
poetry which I learnt at school in the days of my child- 
hood. Passing by my old college, I can recall several 
pleasant and unpleasant incidents that happened there 
during the time I was a student. 

Laim of Recall are Laws of Association — Context supplies 
the Cue " — Accurate Recall — Lear^i in Various Contexts — 
Role of lUustrations,'] — The laws of recall are the laws of 
association, which we shall deal with presently. Nothing 
can be recalled out of context. An appropriate suggestion 
caled the '^cue” is needed to arouse the other ideas 
associated with it, and then we are able to recall a whole 
situation in all its details. When we fail to recall the 
time and place connected with a certain event, or the name 
of the person who meets us after a very long time, our 
failure is either due to a want of proper associations formed 
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ill tiie Blind, or to m iimppropriate' cue* Tlie chief rule to 
observe in niakiiig our recoUeetion accurate is as follows : 
“ The only rule that can be given for the improvement of 
recall is to learn a new fact in connection with ail the 
possible sikiations that may require its application. Most 
leanmig is in one connection only or in a few at most. 
The value of a fact increases with the number of con- 
nections that it makesj for each new connection makes it 
available in a new place and at a ne’iv For that 

very reason it is alwa}’^s recommended to illustrate a prin- 
ciple by examples. Mlien you have explained a theorem 
in geometiy or a rule in algebraj give some exercises to 
students, and see that they are able to apply the rule 
correctly. This is the surest w^ay to fix up appropriate 
associatioi3.s, wiiicli will help to make recollection easier. 

We shall illustrate the laws of recall in detail, when we 
study tie laws of association on which they rest. 

5* Recognition. 

Recall followed by Recognition — What is Recognition ? — 
** Recognise and RememberJ ^] — ^Recognition is the sense 
of familiarity with w'hich we look upon a recalled experi- 
ence. There would be no utility or meaning in recall if it 
was not followed by recognition. Recognition is an 
awareness of the time and place of origin of the memory 
image.” On meeting an old class-feUow I recognise him 
as a chum of my school days and remember many incidents 
connected with the place w’here I used to meet him and 
the time when I used to enjoy Ms society. Sometimes we 
experience a sensation or have an idea too often, and so 
fix it up in too many contexts, which produces a confusion 
at the time of recall. In such cases we .recognise but do 
not remeniber^ since ^Mts associates form too confused a 
cloud.” The image is there at once, but we cannot quite 
localise it in time and place, James illustrates the 

* Of. Pilkbury, op, ciL p, 219. 
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iiasceEt cerebral excitations produced in aiicli cases by 
tlie example of oiir trying to recall a name, and observes : 
“ it tingles, it trembles on tbe verge, but does not come. 
Just such, a tingling and trembling of imrecovered asso- 
ciates is the penumbra of recognition that may surrotijad 
any experience and make it seem familiar, though we 
Imow not why/^ I sometimes meet several of my old 
students. I recognise their faces all well, but fail to 
leniember their names. Sometimes the name suggests 
itself by recalling the proper context or background, the 
time when he was my student, the class he belonged to, 
the room in which he attended my lectures, etc. Some- 
times the student supplies the cue, and refers to certain 
outstanding facts connected with the class he belonged to, 
and this helps bringing up Ms name before my conscious- 
ness, and recognition is complete. Similarly, when 
remembering the past events of mj life, I do so in reference 
to some outstanding facts or prominent events, wMch 
constitute a kind of framework of recognition. 

Recognition is the FamiKaritg Mafhi\ — Recognition, 
which is the mark of familiarity/^ is the principal feature 
which distinguishes memory from imagination, as we 
shall see later on. We recognise objects as well as ideas 
in the same way. Immediate recognition gives us a sense 
of ‘‘familiarity.’' Thus recognition, in general, depends 
upon association and the sense of famiharity, which in 
turn arouses a mood of pleasantness or confidence. 

6. Laws of Association. 

laws of Association — Explain Recall of Ideas,] — We 
have seen that ideas are retained in the mind not as “ ideas ’’ 
but as predispositions or tendencies. The question as to 
how these ideas are recalled is answered by the laws of 
association. In other words, the laws of recall are 
essentially the laws of association. 

d. *Fam€®, ciL p. 29 % 
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Hm eiisis in Isobtion — But in a Train of Idem ” 
—Principle of AssociaimL ] — An idea existing in complete 
isolation is an impossibility. It always co-exists with 
other ideas in the form of a train of ideas/’ Several 
ideas co-exist by the continuity of' attention, and as long 
as interest holds them together, they form a train of 
ideas. Eecall is the principal element in every train of 
ideas ; and recall is based on the principle of association, 
which says that things which co-exist in sense-experience 
tend to co-exist in thonght. 

Kimls of AssoemtmhJ—A classification of the laws of 
association has come down from Aristotle, elaborated in 
modern times by Hnnie, Hartley, and James Mill. It is 
usual to distinguish three kinds of association : by con- 
tiguity, by similarity, and by contrast. 

(1) % Contiguity , — Association by contiguity means 
that if two objects (or states of consciousness) are experi- 
enced together, one tends to recall the other. For "instance, 
when I thinlv of the college, I think of the room in which I 
lectured ; or, the thought of Waterloo suggests the thought 
of Napoleon ; the thought of a restaurant arouses the 
thought of guests seated at tables waiting for refresh- 
ments ; the thought of a railway track suggests that of 
a tram. ■„ 

(2) By Similarity, — ^Association by similarity implies 
that an idea suggests a similar idea. The sight of a 
picture suggests the idea of my friend whose picture it is. 
On seeing a stranger, I think of a friend whom he 
resembles. The thought of jSIussolini leads me to think 
of Napoleon or Bismarck. 

(3) By Contrast, — Association by contrast means that 
an idea tends to suggest its opposite. “ Black ” suggests 

white ’’ ; “ giant ” suggests dwarf ’’ ; hot ’’ suggests 
cold.” 

To these are sometimes added the laws of Frequency, 
Vividness, Eecency, and Succession. 

Law of Frequency,] — Ideas that are frequently con- 
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joined in couBcionsness, ie. experiences wliicli are repeated 
freqiiently, tend to revive eac£ other. The Great War ’’ 
suggests to me the last European War ; lines of poetry 
repeated frequently are recalled more easily than those 
read once or twice ; a man who visits us fcequently is 
recognised more easily than a stranger. 

Law of Vmdfiess.] — The law of -vividness says that 
ideas which are more vivid or intense tend to be suggested 
more easily than others. We can easily recall a disaster^ 
an earthquake^ a drowning accident, etc. 

Law of Recency,] — The law of recency says that recent 
experiences are more easily recalled than those that took 
place long ago and were never repeated. It is much 
easier, for instance, to reproduce quotations learnt recently 
than those learnt ten years ago. 

Law of Succession,] — Ideas experienced in succession 
tend to recall each other. For instance, the thought of 
the tree recalls the lightning that struck it. 

7. Law of Contiguity the Primary Law of Asso- 
dation* 

Law of Contiguity the Primary Law,] — Similarity, con- 
trast, succession, frequency, vividness, and recency are 
all secondary laws of association, and depend ultimately 
on the law of contiguity, which is the primary law of 
association. 

What is known as the law of similarity is really another 
name for apperception. In reality there can be no associ- 
ation by similarity. Association is a repetition of past 
co-existences, but if we say that X is similar to Y, and 
therefore X suggests Y, no co-existence in the past is 
implied. What similarity suggests ''depends upon the 
present point of view of the person in whom the suggestion 
takes place (Fite). Stout maintains that there can be 
no association by similarity but a mere reproduction based 
on continuity of attention. 
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SiiccesdoE is feally included in contiguity. Contiguity 
may be as to time or place. In the former case, experi- 
ences oeciETjjQg at the same time or following each other, 
either by mere sequence or by a causal sequence, may be 
incIiidecL 

Frequency, vividness, and recency are also secondary 
laws, and are too general to be considered as separate 
principal laws. 

8. Physiological Basis of Association. 

Physiological Basis of Assomatiou is the Laie oj HabiL] 
— It is wrong to suppose that association is a Mnd of 
force that binds together mental states. Mental states 
are retained in the mind only as mental dispositions, and 
the physiological basis of association is the law of habit, 
by ■which paths are drawm in the ner’rous system and 
synoptic connexions are formed, ils James says : “ When 
two elementary brain-processes have been active together 
or in immediate succession, one of them, on re-occurring, 
tends to propagate its excitement into the other/^ * 
Mental states foUow each other because the nervous 
excitements set up by them follow each other, and not 
because there is any mental tie connecting them together. 

9« Kinds of Memory. 

Three Kinds of Memory: Mechawiml^ Ingeniom^ 
Jtdiemis,]~lue% us now revert once more to our study of 
the memory process. Various kinds of memory have 
been_^ distinguished. Kant distinguished three types of 
memory: (1) Mechanical memory, depending on associ-' 
ations by contiguity; (2) Ingenious memory, depending' 
upon some kind of fanciful similarity; and (3) Judicious 
memory, depending mainly on the natural working of 
the law of similarity.” 

Rote Memory md Logical is usual to 

* lUd, p. 256, 
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distmgiiisii rote memory and logical memory,’^ The 
former depends on artificial sequence, mtliont any intelli- 
gent grasp or assimilation ; tiie latter depends on assimila- 
tion, when the facts are first understood and then 
leamt. The latter is the usual way in which we acquire 
ideas. This method is much better than learning by rote, 
since meaning plays an important part in it. Where, 
however, natural associations or significant connexions 
are not possible, we have to learn by rote. For instance, 
mnemonics have their legitimate use. Dates which could 
not otherwise be easily remembered are arranged in the 
form of mnemonics by a sMIful device, or the legitimate 
moods of the four figures of a syllogism are conveniently 
remembered as Barbara, Celarent, etc. 

Persoml and Impersonal Memory.] — Another classi- 
fication distinguishes personal and impersonal memories. 
In personal memory we remember not only the facts 
learnt in the past but various other personal details con- 
nected with them. Thus, when I think of a particular 
book, I recall not merely its subject-matter but the person 
who presented it to me, the pen with which he subscribed 
his name, the friends who borrowed it from me, etc. In 
impersonal memoiy, only the facts retained are repro- 
duced, e.y. when I am answering an examination paper, I 
recall only such knowledge as is relevant to the questions 
asked. 

10. Memory Types. 

Memory Types : Visual Memory. 1 — ^People differ in 
the vray they remember past events. Some derive their 
memory materials from one sense, some from the other, 
and some from more than one. The majority have a 
visual memory. They remember their past experiences 
in picture forms. A name of anything mentioned to them 
will at once recaU the picture of the object. They visualise 

* VUe. Piilsbury, oiL p. 208. 
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tlieir wiiole experience. The Taj. Mahal at Agra \fill at 
once bring before them a picture of the wonderful buildiiig 
as they saw it in the past. A iwer will suggest to them 
flowing waters, boats, bridges, people batMng, etc. The 
visual type of inemoiy is by far the most extensive. 

AtiiifMy 2Iemory,}-ASext comes the auditory memory. 
Those who possess this type recall, their experiences in 
terms of sounds connected with it* A factory will not 
suggest to them a picture of mechanics and other workmen 
seated hi long rows busy with their work, but the noise of 
the engine and the puffs of smoke passing through the 
chimney, etc. 

The other tiiree senses — smell, taste, and touch— do not 
usually give separate memory ty|)es, but exist in sub- 
ordination to the visual or the auditory types. 

Verbal Memmy ,] — ^Another type is known as verbal 
memory, by which mere words suggest the ideas. In' 
reading a passage or in conversation, I have before me 
words of a language. These serve as symbols of ideas. 
Even our inner tliinMng is usually carried on in language. 
The visual and auditory images mingle together, more or 
less, in thinking through words. 

Mixed Type Very Common ,] — The usual type we come 
across is a mixed in which the visual or the auditory 
images are mixed with those of other senses. 

II. Good and Bad Memory. 

Memory a Physiological Quality according to Jatnes— 
Therefore Bifferenees me Congenital ,] — ^According to James, 
memory being a physiological quality, given once for aU, 
the distinction between good and bad memory must be 
based on congenital constitution. A person in whose 
brain the various nerve-paths are repeated with frequency 
and force possesses a good memory. As James says : 

Memory being thus altogether conditioned on brain- 
paths, its excellence in a given individual will depend 
partly on the number and partly on the perswtefm of these 
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paths.”* He mentions that some minds are like “wax 
under a seal,” wMch catch and retain any and every 
impression; while others are like a jelly, vibrating at 
every touch but retaining no permanent mark. 

Good Memory.] — A. good memory depends upon the 
ease of retention, the depth of the impression, the frequency 
of recall, the accuracy of reproduction, and relevance to 
purpose., ■ ' 

Crmmnuig.] — Cramming is not a good mode of study 
and is to be deprecated because when you try to over- 
burden your memory, just before the examination, with a 
number of facts and details, you cannot “ set ” them 
properly, and, thus, without forming many associations, 
these facts are liable to be forgotten very speedily. Cram- 
ming has therefore no educational value, and students 
should regularly work throughout the term instead of 
carrying on an intensive study before the final examination. 

12. Forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness: Not a Drawback, hut is Useful within 
Limits.] — ^If learning means the tracing of pathways in the 
brain, it is obvious that inasmuch as a pathway cannot he 
entirely wiped out, no idea once entering the mind is ever 
completely lost. But, as we saw under “ Attention,” it is 
impossible to attend to any object with a uniform distri- 
bution of consciousness : the selective activity is always 
present. This means that those events which aroused 
our interest and were the object of our focused attention 
will leave a deeper mark than those that existed merely 
on the margin of attention. The latter will tend to fade 
away, recede into the backgroimd as it were, though not 
entirely lost. It is a great relief to us that we can forget 
several unpleasant events that happened in our life, other- 
wise it would make us extremely miserable. Forgetful- 
ness, instead of being a drawback, is a condition of the 
usefulness of memory. Forgetting demonstrates once 
* 0 ^. p. 292 . 
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more tlie selectii^e function ' of ■ consciousness* Onij 
importaiitj relevant, useful, and outstanding facts are 
remembered, and a vast number of trivial details of our 
everyday life are forgotten. We do not remember bow 
many books we consulted in the library last week, tbe 
people wliorn we passed in the street while driving in our 
car, the audience we see in a music-hall, the time we spend 
at breaMast, tlie letters we receB'C, the vegetables served 
with meals, etc. If we did not forget such details, we 
should be ovenvlieliiied vdth a confounding mass of 
facts ; we should be lost in the wealth of our ovm 
ideas/'"^ and slioukl not see the wood for the trees.’* 

Forgetting is thus very useful. It does not, however, 
mean that forgetting should proceed beyond a certain 
limit. It should always be judicious, depending on our 
needs, pimposes, and interest. A good memory always 
requires a certain amount of forgetting, which is a distinct 
advantage to it. But only those thmgs which ought to 
be forgotten should be forgotten. When I am writing 
these lines, I am forgetting all about the nasty motor 
accident that I witnessed last night, or the football match 
I saw the other day, or the dress I put on yesterday, or 
the . books I read to-day. 

We are liable to forget several important facts under 
the influence of disuse, and when' we recall those ideas, 
they do not readily come, and we have to scratch our 
head and feel the tingling sensation 'within it for a time 
till revival takes place. 

Thus we see that forgetting serves a very useful 
purpose. If we remembered everything,” says James, 
“ we should on most occUvsions be as ill off as if we remem- 
bered nothing.” This is well expressed by Ribot when he 
says, We thus reach the paradoxical result that one 
condition of remembering is that we should forget. . . . 
Oblivion, except in certain cases, is thus no ma'lady of 
..memory, but .a. cond.itioii of. its health and. itfS life.” * 

* Quoted after James, ojj. dt, p. 300. 
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13, Imagination, 

hnagimtmi: ReprodiMive (ilemory), Go-nstmctive ,] — 
Imagination is the process of ^^reproducing copies of 
originals once felt ’’ (James), If the copies are literal/' 
the imagination is reprodnctiYe ; and if various elements 
of original experiences are formed into totally new com- 
binations, it is called productive or constructive. 

Reproductive imagmation is otherwise known as 
memory, so that the term imagmation is usually confined 
to constructive imagination- A memory image is always 
recognised by us as the reproduction of a past event, while 
there is no such mark of familxarity in imagination. For 
instance, I can combine the body of a horse with the head 
of a man, and imagine a very strange-looking thing, called 
the centaur. Centaurs do not exist in reality, but taking 
the memory-image of a man’s head, I combine it with a 
memory-image of the body of a horse, and form an 
imagination image of a centaur : in other words, I fancy 
a centaur. If I mention the word “ London/' even those 
who have never been to that city will ^ee before them an 
imagination image of a large city. They will imagine it 
more or less after the pattern of some large city, like 
Calcutta or Bombay, which they might have visited and 
of which therefore they might have retained memory- 
images. Thus, imagmation is ^Hhe consciousness of 
objects not present to sense/' We can imagine a person 
whom we have never seen but who is described in a book ; 
we can imagine a star that we cannot see, or a melody 
which we cannot hear, or a taste that we cannot actually 
have, 

14* Imagination and Memory, 

Imagination and Memory are both Centrally Aroused — 
Perceps aroused Peripherally — Revival by Assodation in 
BdtL ] — Imagmation and memory agree in two respects. 
Both processes are centrally aroused. In this they differ 
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from percepts, wMcli are peripherally aroused. In other 
words, while perception presupposes the contact of a 
sense-organ with a stimulus, in the case of imagination 
and memory, .such external contact is not necessary. 
Images are aroused from within the brain, without refer- 
ence to any external stimulus at that time. Then again, 
in both imagination and memory the revival of images 
takes place by the laws of association. 

Bui liccofjmtion absent in Imagination,] — ^At the same 
time, the.}' differ in an important respect. Eecognition, 
the iu.ark of fmaOiarity, the mood of at-homenes.s, which 
is es.scntiid to iiiemor}', is not foimd in the case of imagina- 
tion. Memory has always a reference to the past, while 
imagination is free. Imagination picks out elements from 
various groups of memories, and recombines them into 
totally new wholes. Thus, while memory images must be 
recognised in reference to a past experience, imagination 
images are more free. The image of a dog with four legs 
is a memory image, while that of a dog with eight legs 
or a mau with ton heads is a fancy constructed by the 
imagination. As Titchner says, “ Reference to the past is 
implicit in the very notion of memory. But imagination 
is more free : w'e need not image a past experience, but 
may put things together ‘ out of our own heads,’ and not 
as they have ever occurred.” Moreover, as pointed out 
before, memory is identical with the reproductive aspect 
of imagination, while imagination proper is confined to 
its constructive aqiect. 

IS- Imagination not Creative but Constructive. 

Imagination not a “ Creative ” Power — But Elaborates 
and Bcconstruds Materials.] — It is wrong to characterise 
imagination as the “ creative ” power of mind. As in 
the material world, the law of conservation of energy holds 
good, making it impossible for even an atom to be created 
anew, similarly in the mental world “ creation ” is out of 
question. A man born Mind can never create visual 
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images by Ms imagmatioH ; one born deaf can never have 
auditory images. In fact, the old law that tbere is notliing 
ill the mind that has not been once in the senses is quite 
correct. Individuals difier in their power of imagination, 
and much of tHs difierence is due to a difference in their 
general experience which ultimately provides materials 
for miagma.tion. What imagination does is simply to 
elaborate and reconstruct the materials already obtained. 
It is a process of knitting up old experiences into new 
forms. It is thus a constructive and not a creative process. 
It involves discrimination and combination. It isolates 
certain elements from a complex whole, and then re-unites 
these with parts of other complexes, and in this way 
constructs an entirely new form. We do not see men 
walk on their heads, but we can imagine them doing so. 
We can also imagine sirens, monsters, ghosts, etc. 

Percept, Image, and Idea* 

Images are Revived Percepts — Both Distinguished 
Further,] — Images are revived percepts. They differ from 
the latter in three respects. In the first place, images are 
centrally aroused sensations, while percepts are due to 
real contact of sense-organs with their appropriate stimul. 
We perceive an orange lying on the table, and can imagine 
it in memory when the orange does not exist there. 
Secondly, images are less vivid and more faded than per- 
cepts. A real orange surely gives us a more vivid impres- 
sion than the image of an orange. Lastly, images change, 
sHft, and move much more rapidly, and very often in a 
meaningless way, than their corresponding percepts. 
Images exist in their own background, and form a link in 
their own train of thought, and are thus out of harmony 
with the outside world. 

Images disivnguished from Ideas,] — ^We may also dis- 
tinguish images from ideas. They are closely related 
but in no way identical. As there can be no perception 
without sensations, so there can exist no idea without 
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images of some kind. Again, as Stoiife lias pointed out, 
tJie image is only one constituent of the idea ; the other 
and more important constituent is the meaning which the 
image conveys/® Thus , ^ ^ 

lck‘a==Image4"Meamng» 

Heu (ilrntys hm BImnmg,] — An idea 1ms always a 
nit'ciiiiiig. Ir may be associated with a verbal sjmboi 
wliidi seiaxs the purpose of an imago, or, as usually happens 
in the lower stages of thouglit, it conveys uith it an image 
as well as a nieanmg. 

Image rdated to Semuom Cordent—Ideu relaial io 
Meaning Image is therefore more closely related 

to the sensuous content of a thought, which may exist 
in our niiiKl in the shape of visual or auditory imagtis. 
When, on the other hand, we do not so much refer to the 
sensuous content but want to einjihasise the meaning 
aspect of the image, we have an idea. Thus the same 
mental state viewed in its sensory character is an image^ 
and in its meaning aspect an idea. 

Children live in a worid of imagination and play. 
Wlien a ghi dresses her doll, she treats it as a real baby, 
and talks to it and offers it food to eat. A wooden horse 
serves as a real horse, and a Httle boy rides on it with a 
whip in hand, and little pebbles are treated as boys and 
girls belonging to different parties. 
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1. Nature of Instinct. 

Instincts are Innate Tendencies — Not Acquired through 
Experience.] — Wlien we look to the active side of our 
mental life, we find three main types of behaviour : Eeflex, 
Instinct, and Intelligence. We shall speak of these types 
at some length in the sequel Here we are to deal with 
the second type alone, viz. instinctive behaviour, which 
covers our innate tendencies, ie. those actions which we 
do not learn through experience. When a baby^ is born, 
and his Kps touch the mother’s breasts, he at once begins 
to suck the milk. These sucking movements are instinctive. 
Birds build their nests like clever artisans. Nest-biiiiding 
is instinctive. It is by instinct that a dog runs after a 
ca,t, and a cat runs after the mouse. The very sight of 
the stimulus evokes an instinctive response. This is due 
to certain "'open connexions between the sensory and 
the motor neurons.” Stout ^ defines instinct as a bodily 
action or mental process, not acquired through experience, 
but arising from our inborn constitution, bodily or mental, 
or both. In short, instinct is ‘‘any native tendency to 
reaction.” f 

2. Instinct and Reflex Action. 

Instimt a Series of Reflexes — Instinct mid Reflexes 
THstinguished.y-k series of reflex activities, which are 
* Stout, op. cit. p, 334. 

t This is the simplest defiiiltioB, giTen by McDoiigall. 
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eoimectecl throiigli iiilieiited.stmctoes constitute instinct. 
In other wordsj reflex action is a single response, while 
instinct is a series of reflexes, where one leads to the 
next. For instance, sneezing or winking is a reflex, while 
^ralkhig or nest-biiilding is an instinct. la walking, each 
step is a reflex, and serves m a stimulus to the next step : 
the sfuies of these reflexes constitutes the instinct of 
walking. The connexion of one response to the following 
depends upon inherited structure. It is not iw^cessary 
that the series of reflt^xes must be of the same kind. They 
may be quite diilereat kinds of activities connected 
together into a complicated series. For instance, a new- 
born babe sucks its motheris milk. Sucking by iteelf 
may be viewed as a simple reflex. But the whole process 
is an instinct. The baby bends torrard the breast wlicii 
hungry. Then it searches the nipple by a quick move- 
ment of the lip, then it grasps it with its lips, then comes 
the actual sucking reflex, followed by the swallowing 
reflex. The whole series of these reflexes constitutes the 
sucking instinct. The child did not learn these move- 
ments, but they are innate tendencies within, depending 
upon inlierited structure. 

Hoffding's DiUinctionJ]—WQ have already described 
reflex action as the process by which a sensory impulse 
directly passes into a motor response without the inter- 
vention of consciousness, Eeflex action is a purely 
unconscious action,'*' while consciousness is not entirely 
absent from instinct. Thus, says Hoffding, instinct is 
more complex, more active, and more conscious than 
reflex movement. . . . Stimulus is required to set instinct 
to work, but the action is determined far more by the 
motor tendencies implanted in the individual than by the 
nature of the stimulus.’' f Further, ho writes, imtiact 
is distinguished from mere reflex movement by the fact 

^ For a detailed study of Eeflex Action, see next chapter. There 
we haTc also spoken of “ Conscious Eeflexes.** 

f HoiMing, op. eff, p. 312* 
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that it iiiciwles an obscure impulse of feeling, consequently 
a sort of consciousness, though not consciousness of the 
actual end of the action/’ * 

Imtind is an hiheriied Co-ordination of Eeflexes .] — 
Thus, instinct may be spoken of as “an inherited co- 
ordination of reflexes/’ The bird builds its nest in- 
stinctively. This instinct of nest-bniiding is an inherited 
co-ordination of many reflexes, such as picking up a straw, 
flying, laying down the straw, returning to pick it up 
again, pihng up a number of straws, turning them over, 
and bmlding them into a nest. Throw a new-born pup, 
about ten days old, into a pond, and it will swim. Thus 
swimming is instinctive with animals. But human beings 
cannot swim without learning to. It is, therefore, not a 
human instinct, hut merely a habit. Hockey playing, 
tennis plapng, typewriting, racing, etc., are not instincts 
but habits. But the pecking of chicks, the singing of 
birds, the killing of mice by cats, the web-spinning of a 
spider— all these are instincts. Every instinct is an 
innate or untaught ability. 

3. Instinct and Habit* 

Instmct is Inherit^ — Bid Hahit is acquired hy Experi- 
ence.] — ^Instinctive behaviour, as vre have seen, is iniierited, 
while habit is acquired. Instmct belongs to a species, 
and is transmitted to the individual through iniierited 
staictures, wliile habit is always acquired by individuals 
through experience. For instance, hoarding is an instmct ; 
smoking is a habit. Thus, while instinct is an inherited 
co-ordination of reflexes, habit is an acquired co-ordination 
of refiexes.f 

4. Instinct and Intelligence. 

EeMion of Instinct and lidelligeme — Popular View — 
James^ View— Both partly True — Mm has few “ Pure ” 

^ Ihid, p. 91. t Of. Hmter, ciL p. 192. 
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ha many MoUfied is usual to speak of 

instinct as if it in radiciiliy opposed to intelligence or reason. 
TI'iiLH, tlic po|viilar notion is that instinct is tke primary 
sphere of animal belia^noiir, while man has very few 
instincts, but acts with Hs inteEigence, whereby liis 
behaviour becomes adaptive and variable. James^ how- 
ever, has pointed out that it is erroneous to believe that 
ill man time are only a few instincts. Suffice it to say 
that both views possess partial truth. In man tliete arc 
hnv pure imtmctSj but a large 'variety of mmlijkd 
instincts. TIiib., keeping in riew pure instmcts alone, the 
popular notion tliat man has few instincts is correct. 
Modified instincts are neither true instincts nor true 
inteUigeiice, Hence, if we include them as instincts, then, 
of course, the human adult has a large variety of instincts, 
otheimise not 

5. Human Instincts. 

Hummi BeMvwur Modified by We possess 

very few pure instincts, because our behaviour is to a 
large extent controlled and modified by our experience. 
As we live in society, we feel it necessary to suppress 
several of oux instincts. liTiat we usually have are 
modified instincts and instinctive tendencies. Warren 
writes ; ** Modified instincts include the partly inliibited 
expressions of anger, fear, and the like ; also partly 
trained activities, such as walking, feeding, parental and 
sexual instincts, expression of sorrow and delight. In all 
such cases the instinctive mechanism is a fundamental 
feature; but indmduai experience, especially the social 
example of our fellow-men, leads to radical changes in 
the form of behaviour/^ Instinctive tendency com- 
prises a number of actions, which are separately learned, 
but the general type to which they conform is not learned, 
e,g» play, imitation, curiosity, etc. 


* Warren, op, dt p. 104, 
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Imiineis Chssified into Individual, Racial^ and Social] 
—We may dmde instmcts into ttree general classes : 
indmiual mcial and social.'^ Indi"vidual instincts aim 
at tlie preservation of the individual, racial instincts that 
of the race, and social that of the society. Fear, rage, 
and love are the chief instincts, which have been discovered 
by Watson's recent experiments, to be the primary forms 
of unlearned behaviour in human infants. These axe 
included among individual instincts, along with the 
general instincts of nourishment and protection, and 
those of hoarding money and valuables, rivalry, hunting, 
etc. Facial instincts include such as ncst-building, egg- 
laying, parental instincts, etc. Social instmcts include 
such as those of bashfulness, modesty, nervousness, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice, etc. 

Or, Nnlfitive, Reproductive, Defensive, Aggressive, and 
iSodal]— Another classification is to divide instincts into 
five groups ; nutritive, reproductive, defensive, aggressive, 
and social McDougaU classifies instincts of human adults 
as follows: (1) Instinctive fears, e.g, of darkness and 
silence, and of certain sounds and sights ; (2) Instinctive 
repidsion, vith its characteristic emotion of disgust, 
e*g. shrinking from slimy creatures ; (3) Instinct of 

pugnacity with its emotion of anger ; (4) Instinct of self- 
abasement, self-assertion, or self-display, with the emotions 
of subjection and elation ; (5) Parental instinct and the 
tender emotions ; (6) The sexual instinct ; (7) Gregarious 
instinct connected with social relations ; (8) The acquisi- 
tive instinct. 

6. Blindness of Instinct. 

ilre Imtini^s Blind ” ? — Yes, of Remote '' Conse- 
quences onhj,] — Instincts are popularly described as 
blind '' actions. In a very general sense it is no doubt 
true, inasmuch as the consciousness of the actual ends does 

* Of. Pilisbary, op, dt p, 27S. 
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not exiHtj and instinct leads to unforeseen resiito* But in 
tliis sense of ha“\diig unforeseen consequences^ as Stout 
says, all actions of men or animals are partially Hind. 
But while some ends maj" not be anticipated, others might 
be. Ill iiLstiiict, siidi as nest-building, the bird may be 
eoiiscioiis of proximate ends, like the kjdng of eg|K, etc., 
though it may not anticipate remote consequences. It is 
in the latter sense that an instinct is bKnd. There may be 
a very vague awareness of results in tlie very begiiiaing, 
but the remote results of instinct are not foreseen, lienee 
instinct is blincL 


CHAPTER X 


EMOTION 

I. Nature of Emotion. 

Conscious Side of Instinct is Emotion : a Complex of 
Bodily and Conscious States.] — Emotion may be viewed as 
the conscious side of instinct * It is the consciousness 
which accompanies our instinctive response. It is a 
complex of bodily and conscious states. It is characterised 
by a vivid feeling-tone accompanied by organic sensa- 
tions and muscular activity. 

Emotion of F ear Andysed.] — Suppose you are witnessing 
a variety show in a music-haU. M of a sudden, by I 
short-circuit of the electric current, fire breaks out, and 
m a few moments it envelops almost ail exits. The 
audience da.sh along in wild excitement and consternation 
towards the doors and windows ; some manage to escape 
before the flames spread over that side, while some cannot 
reach the spot owing to confusion. Suppose you, along 
mth many others, including women and children, are left 
there, and find aU ways of escape absolutely barred. You 
toke w^d leaps here and there, give a hard knock at the 
Wocked exits, shout in helplessness and perspire profusely. 
Your heart beats very fast, your throat is choked, you 
tremble m excitement, your mouth and eyes are wide 
open, and you behave like a mad man. At a later stage, 
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afler great iirasciilar sJiivemg and exndatioa of pempira- 
tioii, you faint. lioweverj yon are somehow saved, 
you will describe this experience as that of fear. This is 
how the emotion of fear is experienced. 

Enmimi is mi mre Pmme Feeling^ bui Acike Feeling- 
This or any other analysis of emotion will 
reveal the fact that it is a complex state of conscioiisneKs, 
in wHeli organic rf*action predominates. It is this organic 
rcaietion which is the expression of emotion and thus 
makes it in part an active experiences and thus distieguishes 
it from pure feeling of pleasure and paiBj %rMcfi is a simple 
and passive ixperietice. Emotion iSj therefore, feeling- 
attitude, and not mere feeling. 

Hoffdinff's Hoffding speaks of eriiotioii as 

a swMcii 'boiling up of feeling, which for a titiie over- 
whelms the niiiul and prevents the free and natural 
coiubmation of the cognitive elements/' * 

Emotkm Ckmicierkei—Arkea dbmp!lyil~Tlie prin- 
cipal characteristics of emotion are : Fmi^ it begins all of 
a sudden, but dies down slowly. It is suddenly 
initiated consciousness/' and, as Kant says, takes 
effect as a flood which hursts its dam ... it is like a fit 
of intoxicatiem, which is slept off/'f The emotions of 
fear and anger are, m every one knows, aroused abruptly ; 
but once you are angry* it takes some time for you to feel 
youT normal self again. Similarly, if you are overtaken 
with fear, the emotion wiH die down gradually, although 
it rose up suddenly. Wlien you are in a fit of anger, it is 
customary for people to offer you a glass of water so tliat 
the heat of the passion of revengeMness aroused in you 
may subside. 

Coiws Wide RangeJlSemMlyi emotion covers a wide 
range.l It can ex’ist at any mental level from perception 
upwards, and not only adults but^ children as well as 

♦ HiSfcling, Ouilims &f Fs^dmlog^t Loadoa, p. 282. 

t Cf. Hofftilag, Outiims qf Payefmog^^ London, p. 28S. 

I Bead Stout," Manml of P&ychohg^t 1921, p. 405. 
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animals are subject to it* ¥11611 a cMld wants tlie toy 
yon are bolding in yom handj and yon refuse to give it to 
Hm but tease bim over it^ tlie cbild will become angry. 
Similarly^ if yon pinob the tail of yonr dog repeatedly, it 
will become angry. If you remove one or two new-born 
pups from their mother’s protection, she will show anger. 
So also, yon are angry if yon are insulted, or if your well- 
formed opinions are contradicted, or if yonx advice is not 
carried out. Thns, emotion is widely distributed and can 
be aroused from different conditions. Its expression will 
be the same though the conditions causing it may vary. 
From whatever cause yon may be angry yonr behaviour 
will be more or less the same : your face will be flushed, 
yonr breathing will become rapid, yon will clench yonr 
fists and teeth, and yon will move toward the object in 
order to strike it. 

A Highly Complex Consciousness.] — Thirdly^ it is a 
highly complex consciousness. It is not aroused by the 
perception of a mere object, but of a total situation in 
wkich the object appears. As Stout says : it is a 
general kind of situation, not a specific class of objects, 
which excites a certain Mnd of emotion.” A lion closed 
up in a cage does not excite the emotion of fear, while in 
a jungle, even distant roar win arouse the emotion. 
A chained bear and a bear let loose make immense differ- 
ence, In the former case, I merely perceive an object 
called ‘‘ bear,” but in the latter case the stimulus is not 
the mere object but a general predicament or a total 
situation created by the bear being loose, and thereby 
arousing the emotion of fear. 

Phasani or Unpleasant] — Fourthly, its hedonic tone is 
always either pleasant or unpleasant. There is no such 
thing as a neutral emotion. Both the sensation of the 
presence of a lion and the organic reaction aroused thereby 
are definitely pleasurable or painful. The hedonic tone 
of fear and anger is unpleasant, while that of love is 
pleasant. 
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AmnHjmriied % Btdily Rea€imL]---FifiMy, emotion m 
k always accompanied by an organic reaciiottj 
•^bicli firriiis an important part of the total itate of con- 
sciousness. Emotion and its CKprcssioE usually go 
togetJier, so that it is cHffienlt to understand mhat the 
eriiotioii of anger will be without the clencldng of fists, 
teeth, etc. In the case of intense emotions it is true 
l)eyo2icl dott!)r. The fact is so important as to have been 
iiiacie the basis of a new theory, associated witli the Mimes 
of Jami/s and EaiigCj \diich we shall discus* in the 
appendix. 

2. Emotion distinguished from Instinct* ■ 

Rebiicm of Einoiim mi Imttnci— Emotions kmd on 
Instincts ,] — We have said above that emotion is ddhied 
by some psychologists as “.the-coBseious side of instinct.” 
This at once brings out an intimate relation between 
emotion and instinct. , , As McDougall says, “ Each of the 
principal instincts conditions some one kind of emotional 
excitement whose quality is specific or peculiar to it A * 
For instance, wonder is an emotion, and its corresponding 
instinct is cuiiosity; so also, fear (emotion) and flight 
(instinct), shame (emotion) and covering (instinct), wonder 
(emotion) and curiosity (instinct). Thus, every emotion 
is based on an instinct. The- organic reaction in emotion 
is due to instinct. Even the /same jirocess can be looked 
upon as emotion or instinct.,froin dMerent sides. Fear 
can be viewed as emotion as 'well as instinct. Pillsbury 
observes : Instinct is the process %dewed from the out- 
side, emotion is the same process vieived from withim 
Every emotion has its instinctive side, every instiact its 
emotional side,” f 

Fear as Efnotion — Fear as InsUndi] — Fear, viewed as 
emotion, would imply certain muscular contiractions, 

* Of. McDougall, InirtMucUon to Social Pet/cholqiiff UWS, p. 46 ; also 
Physiological 2^»!fchoiogij, IQB* 

f Pilisbury, op. dt p. 305. 
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causing treuiblibg, sMnMag, etc., only as far as they are 
confined to the body of tbe'inan in fear. Fear, as instincts 
would imply certain movements outside tbe man’s body^, 
wliicii becomes therefore' tbe impulse of fligM. Similarly, 
so long as I am clencbing my teetb, I am angry {emotion), 
but mlien I aetualy strike, anger ceases as emotion and 
turns into tbe impulse nf fighting. 

3. Classificatioa of Emotions. 

Bmotmis as Simple and Complesc ,'} — Emotions may be 
considered under two general heads, simple and complex. 
The simple and primitive emotions are the three funda- 
mental emotions of fear, anger, and love. All other 
emotions can be resolved into these simple emotions, and 
are called complex, secondary, or derived, e,g. scorn, 
remorse, pity, gratitude, etc.. 

Primary EmotiomJ\— The primary emotions have their 
hedonic tones. Fear and anger are unpleasant, but love 
is pleasant. They also differ in intensity. For instance, 
fear is difierent from disgust, anger from rage, joy from 
love. 

Fear—BamirCs Amlysis ,} — Fear is associated with 
some definite muscular contractions, which cause trem- 
bling, raising of the eyebrows, opening of the mouth, 
crouching, etc. It is aroused by a stimulus which means 
an overwhelming threat in particular, and by general 
stimuli such as solitude, strange noises, darkness, new 
environments, etc. The frightened man, says Darwin, at 
first stands like a statue, motionless and breathless, or 
crouches down as if instinctively to escape observation. 
The heart beats quickly and violently, so that it palpitates 
and knocks against the ribs. The skin becomes pale, 
Perspkation exudes profusely from the skin, though its 
surface is cold. The hairs stand erect, muscles shiver, 
the mouth is dried up, lips tremble, the breathing becomes 
lurried, voice becomes husky. As fear develops into 
terror, the heart beats wildly, faintness ensues, the 
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breatliirig h kiboiired, a cleatWike paUor spreaiis over tlie 
wliole body, tiie nostrils and tie pupils of the eyes are 
dilated, and t'hc eyeballs become motionless and fixed on 
tlie object of terror,* 

Auger--Iis ikrce Slages*--Its Spnpimm.y^Anget lias 
also an 'impli^asaiit liedonie tone^ though not so marked as 
in fear. While fear is passivej anger is active. A young 
child, ill an outburst of anger^ goes on kicking and strug- 
gling at first, and then he begins to throw a'W'aj his toys 
,01* aiiythittg ycni..pkce .in Ids hands, he smashes up any- 
thing near liiiii and Idcks and strikes the man who aioiises 
his anger. Even adults behave more or less siinilariy in 
smashing up the pieces of furniture and throwing away 
anything near them they can get hold of. Tlds destruetive 
impulse is a very prominent expression of angc^r, Ittieii 
we cannot vent ourselves on the man who has provoked 
us, we usually shower our vengeance' -on ■innocent persons 
or iiiofiensive things. We speak .■ very; 'violently to those 
to whom otherwise we would be respectful In many 
cases when anger has calmed do'wn, the man realises the 
ofence he gave to innocent persons' and apologises for his 
beliaviom* in a fit of anger. Ribot teEs us that anger 
passes through tliree stages— the .animal attack, aggression, 
and resentment. Spencer describes the symptoms of 
anger in the animals as follows The destructive passion 
is shown in a general tension .of 'the-' muscular system, in 
gnashing of teeth and protrusion of claws, in dilated eyes 
and nostrils, in growls ; and these. are weaker forms of the 
actions that accompany the killing of prey/’ When 
anger becomes more intense and .violent, it is called rage. 
Anger is based on the instinct of fighting. 

Lorn as Tender EmoUmi^}--The third typo of primitive 
emotion is love, by which we imply the tender emotion. 
Its "feeling-tone is pleasantness. The tender emotion is 
very like the parental feeling. It is a pleasurable experi- 
ence, springing from somewhere above the heart and the 
* 0. Barwia, Origin of tlm Emoiiom, New York, p. 202. 
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region of tlie limgs, owing to a more rapid cimilatioii of 
blood Its physical accompaniment is contact or the 
embrace. It is in this form that it occurs in very small 
cMldreiij and it is ''this' form which is essentially main- 
tained throughout Hfe, although it may become abbre- 
\dated to a mere friendly slap on the back.” ^ It is a 
social emotion, and is aroused out of sympathy or gratitude. 

Beconiury Ewmtiom ,] — ^The secondary emotions involve 
as their constituents , the primary emotions in some form 
or other. For instance, the emotion of scorn is aroused 
by an object which excites our disgust and anger at the 
samc^ time. , 

McBoitgaWs Classification.]— k very thoroughgoing 
analysis of secondary or complex emotions has been made 
by McDoiigalL He has also been able to connect each 
emotion with its corresponding instinctive basis. He 
divides human emotions into six groups : (1) Expressive 
(or Nutritive), (2) Eeproductive, (3) Defensive, (4) Aggres- 
sive, (5) Social, and (6) With temporal projection.f 

4. Mood and Passion. 

Enwtion and Mood Distinguished — Mood nmy last 
Long Tiine — Efnotim and Passion Distinguished — Passion 
as hiteme Emotion, but of Shorter Duration — Mood tends to 
Permt, e.g. An Irritable Mood.] — It is difficult to draw a 
line of demarcation between emotion and mood. Mood is 
an emotion of longer duration and lesser intensity. When 
a weak emotion persists for some time, it is a mood, A 
mood may last for hours and days together. But the 
more intense emotion, which lasts for a short while, is 
called passion. '' Feeling begins as emotion, and passes — 
if it finds sufficient food — ^iato passion.” | Thus, anger is 
an emotion. It is felt in relation to some definite situation. 
We are always angry about something. But anger may 

* Cf. Hunter, op. cit. p. 208. 

t For a complete list cf, Warren, op. cit. p. 290. 

I Hoffding, op. cit. p. 288, 
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Icavt) ail tlic mood of irritation, whicli is not 

aroused by aiiyiMiig in partieular. Is weaker in intensity ^ 
but lasts for a longer time, and tends to ¥eiit itself on any 
object tliat conies in its way, and thereby «iroiises a number 
of emotions. “The occurmiea of a definite emotion,” 
says Stout, “ teiifls to leave behind it an emotional mood 
akin to it.’’’ * When we are irritable, we are angij even 
with, our Meiiils if they meet us then, or with aiiytliiiig 
whatever' that comes in our way. We worry oveu" the 
most trifling tilings, which otherwise we slioiilci take no 
notice of. On tlie other hand, the emotion of anger may 
lead to the passion of rage or fury, wliic?h is a much mom 
intense form of au-ger, and wliieli exhausts the organism 
in a short time. As Titclmer points out, “ we speak of a 
passionate grief, a passionate love, a passion of terror, 
when we wish to indicate a high degree of emotive inten- 
sity.” t Thus, mood is a relatively pernmnoiit emotion, 
wMle passion is a stronger emotion of a shorter duration 
than mood. A mood, once aroused, tends to persist or 
last for some time, maybe for days together. It alw^ays 
tends to “ fasten ” upon any object presented to it. If 
owing to sleeplessness, indigestion or any other cause, a 
man gets up in the moTiiing in a bad temper, any little 
thing uill upset Idm, as he is in an irritable mood. These 
very things will be welcome to him when he is in a cheerful 
mood, which arises out of the emotion of joy. Similarly, 
the emotion of sorrow brings about a gloomy mood, and he 
may feel depression for hour’s and days together, and 
nothing otherwise agreeable will be w'elcmne to him : tlie 
whole world will assume an appearance of gloominess. 

Ilood es Tendency io Emotmi---'Pmsmn as Abiding 
Interesi—Emotimi and Passion distmgidshed by JidKk]— 
There is also another sense in which the terms “ mood ” 
and “ passion ” are used. A mood is viewed not as an 
emotion itself, but as a predisposition or tendency to m 
emotion. Such predispositions might be aroused by good 
♦ Of. cit. i>. 407. t Op. cU. p. 497. 
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or bad news, by good forttine or misfortune. Passion also 
means an abiding interest: '"'tlie movement of feeling 
becomes second nature.’’ In tMs sensCj Kant observes : 

Emotion takes efiect- as a flood wHcb bursts its dam ; 
passion as a stream wliict wears for itself an ever-deepening 
cbannel . . , emotion is- like a fit of intoxication wMcb is 
slept off; passion as a madness, brooding over one idea, 
wMcb sinks in ever deeper.” Tims we have a passion 
for history, languages, art, success, gambling, hockey, etc. 
It means any interest which is specific and abiding. 

5. Temperament. 

Temperament is a Permanent Mood — Leads to Difference 
of Standpomts. ]'—'0omp^ied to a mood, which after all is 
a transitory disposition, temperament may be defined as 
a permanent mood. It is an innate tendency, and does 
not undergo much modification in the individuaFs life. 
It is a permanent disposition, in which the emotional 
element is the strongest, and which greatly contributes 
towards one’s angle of vfeion. Temperament contributes 
to the very warp and woof ” of character. For instance, 
even though the same educational facilities and training 
may be given to students from England, France, and India, 
their standpoints will differ, because of their innate 
tendencies (intellectual, volitional, and predominantly 
emotional) which go by the name of temperament, and 
which enter to a great extent in the formation of character. 

Classification of Temperament : (1) Choleric, (2) Melan- 
cholic, (3) Sanguine, (4) Phlegmatic .] — The older psychology 
based the classification of temperament on the conception 
of internal secretion and distinguished the choleric, melan- 
cholic, sanguine, and phlegmatic. This classification has 
not been abandoned even now. Wundt has modified it to 
imply quickness or slowness of the individual connected 
perhaps with the action of the heart. The choleric 

* Quoted after Hoffding, op. cit. p. 283 . 
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temperament represents strength^ alertnesSj and rapidity, 
as well as a predisposition to anger; tlia melancholic 
individual is slow and depressed, predisposed to grief, and 
appearing strong in character ; the sangiime iiidivkiiml is 
(piick blit weak, and has a hopeful and pleasant outlook ; 
and the phlegmatic is slow but persistent and calim The 
study of temperament is a study of indmdiial differences* 

6. Sentiment. 

Senimmii is u Hekiirehf Permment 
Differmt Rrjm^nimfS--SenfmeM is Permmmif^ irhik its 
|>opiilar phraseology* a sentiment 
implies a mild emotion, and in particular a sickly and 
shallow type of the tender emotion. But it is now used 
in a technical sense,* and signifies the relatively permunent 
disposition, in which ideation (knowdedge, memory, etc.) 
plays an important pjart. As Mellone f says, emotion is 
“Hhe feeling at' the time it is felt,’’*. w*Mle sentiment is 
*Hlie disposition out of which it arises;” The simpler 
forms of sentiment produce only- one-idnd of emotion ; in 
its more developed form the same sentiment can produce 
many kinds of emotion. Sentiment- is a psyeliological 
disposition towards a certain object. -It shows itself in 
different ways according to the relations into "wliieh that 
object may enter. Hence (a) it cannot be all felt at once, 
(6) it requires the development of ideation. The seatk 
ment is, thus, the permanent condition of its varying 
emotions.” | Such permanent dispositions are, for im 
stance, . love, hate,, friendship, beauty, harmony, hoine-^ 
sentiment, etc. 

* For the fecliiiica! sense conswifc Hunter, ibid. p. 213 ; ^ Angel!, 
op. ciL p. 392 ; and for a detailed distinction between enmUon and 
sentimM, ci Stout, op. cit. pp. 690 ff. 

f Oi Meliono, op. fAi. p. 317- 

I Ci also Sliand : ^ntimenta are tbe -relatirely stable centres ’ 
to wbiek emotions attach themsekes. They are the complex whole 
which contain in their possible llfe*Mstory the ent4re gamut of the 
©motions {see Stout, op* cit. p. 700). 
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SeniimeM m an Organised System of Emotions according 
to Sktndil — ^According to Sliandj sentiment means an 
organised system of emotions centred upon certain objects, 
Wben I perceive a work of art, like a picture, tbe percep- 
tion suggests the sentiment of beanty by calling forth 
various emotions organised in a system. Trains of ideas 
are aroused, and the mental state is transformed into a 
complex of an idea of value and feeling, and thus I am 
said to appreciate the work of art. 

Sentiment as a Com])hx Emotional Bisipositioni \ — 
Sentiment is therefore a complex emotional disposition 
which manifests itself variously under varying conditions 
(emotions)/’ ^ 

7. Types of Sentiment* 

Sentiments as Concrete and Abstract — Abstract Senti- 
ments are Intellectual^ Moral, Msthetic, and Religious ^} — 
Sentiments are either concrete or abstract. Concrete 
sentiments include those of love, hate, enmity, reverence, 
honour, patriotism, etc. Abstract sentiments are the 
intellectual, moral, esthetic, and religious. Intellectual 
sentiments are principally those of belief, disbelief, and 
doubt. Moral sentiments arise from our perception of 
moral acts, especially of others, and are also called social 
sentiments. They include shame, pride, guilt, innocence, 
trust, distrust, envy, compassion, forgiveness, revenge. 
We like certain acts, dislike others. This feeling is 
combined ^vith the idea of social value and becomes a 
moral sentiment.” When we evaluate actions of others, 
we have the sentiments of right and wrong, and when we 
evaluate then conduct as a whole, we have the sentiments 
of good or bad, ^Esthetic sentiments are those of beauty, 
ugliness, or discord. In them the feeling-tone is very 
pronounced, not so much the idea. Religious sentiments 
include experiences of awe, reverence, humility, faith, 
remorse. 


* CL Btoiil, m, p, 70L 
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Dfpmnu,c->--SubUme.]^fwo additional types iimy be 
ineiifioiitiil : tlie ih/nmnie and the mMime, Dynamic 
seiit.inietiis * result from an intense feeling coupled with 
the idea of p()\ter. They include our sense of power* 
opposition^ and the inevitable. The combination of 
dynamic iiiid mstlietic seiitinients gives rise to the seiitinient 
of the sublime. 

8. Function of Emotions. 

Emofiops Imre an Imporfanf Fmwimn—lnfme Wnrmlh 
tiiifl Fimij into our Life— Suppression of Emotmu---Ya!m 
qf i?elJ-eoniri)l.} — Without emotions our life wuiiicl be cold 
and dull Emotions infuse warmth and force into our 
life and make it interesting. Jleiital life devoid of emotions 
would be '' coMiy intellectual/’ A free expression cannot 
be gwen to all emotions. Society expects \w to control 
our emotions within limits in the interest of social dis- 
cipline# deeorann and decency. Emotions can be sup- 
pressed# but in many such eases it leads to nervous 
disorders.f Beneficial emotions can be tolerated by 
society, but not those wdiich arc harmful to the social 
enviromnent. Warren writes : Emotion, if imcon- 

trolled, hampers the. proper . interrelation between. :tlie 
individual: ..of to-day .and ■ ...the; emdimment of .to-day.”' 
Self-control isiiideei a '.great virtue, 'whoseTaiiie canharily 
be' overestimated.: " 

f For further mfomatloa oa the subject study Preuers esperimcatal 
:iBvestigatkm.. ■’ 
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THOUaHT AND LANGUAGE 

I. Thought and Language as Mental Activities. 

Thought and Language closely related as Mental 
Adiviiies — Both as Social Products.] — ^We now come to 
the consideiation of thought and language as peciiliar 
modes of mental activities. We are not called upon to 
deal with any system of thought or thoughts, or with any 
system of language, whether constituted by gestures, 
speech, or writing. Our thinking process is closely related 
to language as a mental activity. Both have symbolic 
components, and both arise from the need of a social 
intercourse, which applies more to language and less to 
thought. Then, again, both as a rule develop together. 
The development of thought is greatly aided by language, 
and vice versa.**' Increased deiSniteness of thought leads 
to more definite expression in language, while a new 
verbal symbol is apt to make for greater precision of 
thought.’’ t Thought may be viewed as language without 
communicative expression, and language as thought with 
commxmicative expression. Language is wholly a social 
product, and could not have arisen unless men lived 
together and felt the need of expression through some 
kind of signs and symbols. Thought is less social in 

* Wide Wamn, op, cU, p. ai4, 

t Of. “ ’While it is possible for thought to begiu without language. 
Just m arts may begin without tools, yet language enables us to carry 
the same process enormously farther” (Ward). 
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origiiij since tlie tliinkiiig activity mn proceed wklioat any 
ri;fc*reB,ce to others^ but it cannot develop beyond a %’'ery 
iai|ierfeet stage without languagCj hence both thought and 
language can lie* \iewcil as social products** 

Befctre proeceding to analyse these mental activities, 
it will be instructive to institute a comparisoa between 
iMii and brute. 

2. Man and Brute* 

Ani'iPal^ as M(wJmies---~Opjmi(e View,} — ^Tliere are two 
exiie-nie views on the intelkctual relation of man and 
brute. One looks upon aniiiials as mere automata or 
machines, having no soul, and being merely a bundle of 
instincts and reflexes. Tlie other view gives, them thought 
as well as language, fairly well developed. But the fact 
is that animals are neither mere machines nor approach 
liiinian rationality. Sian is said to be a rational aniniaL 
This is true enough, but it does not imply a complete 
absence of thought on the pari of animals. SVluit type 
of thinloBg are they capable of and how far can they be 
said to possess and exercise intelligence I This is the 
main question at issue, and its answer is likely to throw 
light on the problem of thought and language. 

Meaning of Thought — 'Animals not mfahh of 
Conceptual Thought.]— Vhe word thought is fluid 
enough to be applied to the lo’west as well as to the highest 
modes of consciousness. We shall restrict its use to the 
higher forms of thinking and reasoning, the types of 
mental activity that are not possible without concepts and 
association by similarity, and which therefore necessarily 
involve discrimination, comparison, and abstraction. We 
shall show, by typical concrete examples that the animal 

^ “The kiglier development of tlxe individual is only possible 
through intercourse with other individuals, i.e, through society. With- 
out language we should be mutually exclusive and impenetrable, like 
so many physical atoms ; with it- each several mind may transcend 
its^ own limits and share the minds of others” (Ward^s article on 
** Psychology ” in Emydopadia Brita-mim, 9th edn.). 
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is not capable of this higher kind of abstract; analytic and 
conceptional thought^ and that language as a medium of 
organised expression presupposes the existence of such 
conceptional thinking. 

Ewperiment m% Dogs — Merely Accidental Experienm 
Linked Up — Intelligence of Higher Animals — Inability to 
Deal with Neio Sitimtions,] — ^Experimenting on the be- 
haviour of higher animals, like the dog, it has been fonnd 
that although some very intelligent dogs might lead ns 
to suppose that they are not merely slaves of a cnt-and-dried 
routine of thought but have the power of making inferences 
and acting in novel and unforeseen ways, yet on careful 
thought we can easily explain all their behaviour as the 
linking up of merely accidental experiences. That higher 
animals do possess suiEcient intelligence goes beyond 
question. For instance, your dog can easily find out 
when yon hit him in anger and when yon kick him acci- 
dentally. When a dog barks at a stranger,, yon can easily 
make Mm stop barkmg by a mere ejaculation of‘^some 
familiar word. The dog can also perceive whether yon 
are irritable or in good spirits. There are some intelligent 
dogs which can find out from the hat and the stick in the 
hall whether their master is at home or gone out. If yon 
leave your coat or handbag by your dog, if it is intelligent 
it will keep a vigorous watch and will not let any one 
touch the property. All that goes to make a strong case 
for a highly developed intelligence on the part of the 
higher brutes. Still, the fact remains that even the most 
intelligent dog cannot deal with novel data and new 
situations out of the cut-and-dried routine it is accustomed 
to, even as any man except the idiot can. 

Can Animals Reason?}— Dogs usually bark at people 
after dark. Does it mean that they have reason, and can 
infer from the coming of a mandat night that he was 
about to attack their master or remove his property ? It 
can hardly be supposed that dogs can reason. The fact 
in question can be explained on the supposition of a number 
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of stiaiiili creating an impnlaive, response on 'tte part of 
tile dog. ' , ' . 

Stofy of a Dog.] — James narrates a very interesting 
story of an intelligent dog, wHch brings out the funda- 
mental difference between the brnte-mind and the human 
mind* He says : 

“ A friend of tlie writer gave as a proof of the almost iinnian 
intelligence of his dog that he took him one day down to his boat 
on the shore^ but found the boat full of dirt and water. He remem- 
bered that the sponge was up at the house, a third of a mile distant ; 
but disliking to go back himself, he made various gestures of mpiiig 
out the boat and so forth, saying to his terrier, * Sponge, sponge ; 
go fetch the sponge.’ But he had little expectation of a result, 
since the dog had never received the slightest training with the 
boat or the sponge. Nevertheless, off he trotted to the house, and 
to Ms ovmer’s great surprise and admiration, brought the sponge 
in Ms jaws. Sagacious as tMs was, it required nothing but ordinary 
contiguous association of ideas. The terrier was only exceptional 
In the minuteness of Ms spontaneous observation. Most terriers 
would have taken no interest in the boat-cleaning operation, nor 
noticed w^hat the sponge was for. TMs terrier, in having picked 
those details out of the crude mass of Ms boat experience distinctly 
enough to be reminded of them, was truly enough ahead of Ms 
peers on the line which leads to human reason. It might fairly 
have been called so if, unable to find the sponge at the house, he 
had brought back a dipper or a mop instead. Such a substitution 
would have shown that embedded in the very different appearances 
of these articles, he had been able to discriminate the identical 
partial attribute of capacity to take, up water and had reflected. 
For the present purpose they are identical.’ TMs wMch the dog 
did not do, any man but the stupid^t could not fail to do.” 

Animeds cannot break across Unfamiliar Situations .] — 
Tbis brings out clearly tbe fact that the brute mind is 
unable to analyse a totality of ideas. One complete 
tliouglit suggests anotber. When put in a novel situation 
tbe animal fails, while man does not. Thus, tbe animal 
mind lacks tbe power of abstraction, and works through 
mere recepts ” and not concepts.” In conceptual 
thought, in the power of abstraction and discrimination, 

* James, Principles of Psychology, MBmdllmj 1901, voL ii, p. 349. 
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in imagination, in breaHng across unfamiEar situations — 
in reasoning — lies the superiority of man over the brute. 

Man as Talking Animal — Language a Conceptual 
SgstemJl—Mm is also called “ the talHng animal/’ This 
means that he has the use of language for the expression 
of his ideas. Animals, too, express their wants or emotions 
by means of certain sounds or other symbols. But how 
far such sounds can be said to constitute language is open 
to controversy. To be sure, these sound expressions 
remain undeveloped for the most part, and can hardly be 
termed “ language ” in the strict sense. Animals may be 
gregarious but they are not "'social/’ and language is 
principally a social product, being the great vehicle by 
which members of a society are able to express their 
thoughts to one another. Language is a conceptual system, 
and its import will be clear after we have discussed 
the meaning and function of the concept. Before doing 
that, however, we might speak of the mental states which 
are primarily involved in the consciousness of relation 
without which there is no attention, hence no developmeht 
of the mental life. 

3. Discrimination* 

Discrimination an Analytic Process — Fusion and 
"" Colligation ” — The Analytic Aspect of Attention.] — ^In the 
chapter on Attention we spoke of the fundamental im- 
portance of selection in all conscious activity. It is this* 
selection which effects the process of analysis and synthesis 
involved in all attention. The synthetic process has 
already been described under the more common name of 
Association. The analytic process is known as Discrimina- 
tion. Both analysis and synthesis are correlates, and 
involve each other, though logically synthesis is prior to 
analysis, since two or more qualities, such as colours or 
sounds, must be united together simultaneously or succes- 
sively before we can distinguish them. Sensations usually 
blend together, either losing their individuality (" fusion ”) 
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or keeping it up (‘^colligation’^)* Tke blending of tlie 
sensations of taste and smell in drinking a cup of tea, or 
tke association of tke various microtones of a musical 
instruinent illustrates fusion,, while tke perception of 
colours illiistrates colligation. :.Now, tins Hud of Mending 
goes on by the direct effect of sensory stimuli, and it is 
£ere':tliat discrimination comes in to bring borne to us 
that such fusions are not simple but complex states^ and 
' that the objective world is an aggregate of complexes. 
Thus, discrimination consists in analysing qualities or 
states wMcb are originally fused together. It may be 
viewed as the analytic aspect of attention. 

Process of Discrimmation Ilhistrated.] — ^Discrimination 
begins to operate by the change in sensory stimuli. We 
have e.g. first two sensations fused together. Then we 
have one of them fused with a third, and then the second 
fused with another, and so on* This process, by producing 
different reactions, produces the sense of distinguishing 
the two sensations, and thus we have an awareness of 
difference. Whether the taste of a cup of tea is really a 
sensation of taste or smell can be determined by fcst 
closing the nostrils and then sipping the tea. We shall 
jBnd that the sensation of taste will altogether disappear. 
It was actually the sensation of smeU, and was originally 
fused with that of taste. Thus, as we analyse a compound 
in chemistry, so we discriminate a fused compound-quality 
in psychology. As in the first case, we analyse by noting 
the effect of various agents separately, so in the latter we 
note the effects of varying the concomitants, and are thus 
able to discriminate the component qualities of a mental 
state. 

Discrimination, how Facilitateii] — Given two weights : 
how to find out which is heavier. What we do is to lift 
them immediately in succession. When the weights have 
very little actual difference, we may have to repeat the 
experiment several times in quick succession before 
detecting which is the heavier. Here the handling of the 
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two objects in immediate succession lias facilitated our 
discrimination. 

4, Comparison. ■. 

Ahstfaction—^Jompafison — From the Known to tho 
Unknown ’’ — Fusion of the New with the Old.} — ^Discrimina- 
tion involves abstraction and comparison. Abstraction is 
the drawing out of a quality from its fusion or colligation 
wdtli other qualities. It plays a very important part in 
the formation of concepts, which we shall presently 
discuss. Comparison is the observation of likenesses and 
differences existing between two qualities or things. If 
we place two animals like the horse and the donkey before 
a boy, and ask him to compare them, his mind will busy 
itself in detecting the various points of agreement and 
difference as to size, colour, shape, usage, etc. It is a well- 
established educational maxim that in teaching children 
we must proceed from the known to the unknown. The 
faiowledge of the unknown must start from some basis 
previously known, and it is by comparison of the new 
with the old almost at each step that the learner is 
able to assimilate new knowledge. The fusion of the 
new with the old, earned on by comparison, has already 
been spoken of under Apperception. To borrow Angell’s 
metaphor, the peat tree of Imowdedge springs from the 
seed of that vague consciousness within which the infant’s 
life begins. Differentiation followed by fresh synthesis, 
old experiences blended with new ones, each modifying 
the other — such is the course of progress.” 

5. Meaning. 

Consciousness of Meaning — Involves Principles of 
Rmognition.] — One of the fundamental properties of 
thought is our consciousness of meaning. We employ 
images not for their own sake but for their meaning, 
i.e. for what they stand for. In our concrete mental life a 
^ Angel], op. cit. p, 265. 
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pure sensation does not exist, simply because it is devoid 
of meaning. Our actual sensations have always some 
meaning, hence they are for us perceptions. Wlien we 
perceive a motor-car passing on the road, it is obvious 
that we understand the meaning of what we see on the 
road and call it a motor-car. Meaning essentially involves 
the principles of recognition. The adjustment and co- 
ordination of perceptions would be impossible without 
their meaning. So also in respect of images : memory ’ 
and imagination would be a mere confusion without our 
apprehending the meaning of the images employed. In 
proving a geometrical theorem, e,g, that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal, we draw a certain 
triangle on the blackboard, but this figure means to us all 
isosceles triangles irrespective of size or material. In 
other words, the triangle we have to do with is a typical 
image symbolising aU triangles having two sides equal. 

Its Importance and Function,] — ^Without meaning, 
neither the elements of our sense experience nor images 
and ideas can be employed rationaUy, coherently, and 
successfully. Meaning constitutes their very essence. 
These introductory observations will now help us in under- 
standing the nature of conception, which is a higher and a 
more elaborate form of our consciousness of meaning. 

6. Conception* 

Symbolic Function of Images and Ideas — Meaning of 
Concept ” and “ Conception ’’ — Concepts are Symbols— 
Concepition Analysed — Concepts enrich our Mental Life ,] — 
The function of images and ideas, as we know, is symbolic. 
They represent or stand for a certain meaning. When the 
word horse ’’ is uttered, we know exactly “what is meant. 
It may mean a particular horse — ^in that case our mental 
operation is perception, with its product the percept of the 
horse we look at. But it may also mean a horse in general, 
no particular horse but the idea of horse that would be 
applicable to all particular animals of that species. Such 
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a general idea, wHoh." symboliseis the particulars without 
being identical with any one of them, yet including all of 
them, is called a concept, and the mental actmty which 
results in concepts is called Conception. Each concept is 
thus a symbol which means to us a number of objects or 
relations, without necessarily identifying itself with any 
particular object or relation. The process known as con- 
ception involves abstraction, comparison, and generalisa- 
tion. We see a number of horses, abstract their attributes, 
pick out those that are common, and put them together 
mentally in the form of an abstract universal. The result 
mil he an abstract general idea, a concept, which would 
symbolise the totality of the class horse.” Snnilarly, we 
can form a concept of dog,” cat,” man,” “ table,” 
'' chair,” colour,” sound,” '' place,” '' right,” '' wrong,” 
etc. Concepts help a great deal in enriching our mental 
life. Our thought is primarily conceptual. While reading a 
page of a book or a magazine, we understand the meaning 
without stopping at each word to recall any verbal or 
visual image* Conception therefore greatly simplifies our 
mental life, and its value in its economy cannot be over- 
rated* 

Generic Image — Not Identical with Concept ] — Some 
psychologists bring in the idea of a composite mental 
picture as the essence of a concept. They say, eg. that 
while thinking of a book, we recall the image of no one 
particular book, but a generic image, a Idnd of “ composite 
mental photograph” of books. It is true that we do 
actually think of such a vague image many a time, but 
thk ‘"scheme” does not always constitute a concept. 
The concept is the meaning conveyed by this schematic 
representation. The bare outline or the composite photo- 
graph is certainly more abstract than images of particular 
objects but more concrete than a concept, which is only a 
symbolic image. The generic image, therefore, can hardly 
be identified with the concept, although it approaches 
very near it. 
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Knowledge a System of Concepts — DevehpmeM of 
Concepts .] — Our knowledge is a system of concepts, 
governed by general laws. This system is at the basis of 
all mental development. It is, however, in reasoning, as 
we shall presently see, that this conceptual system plays 
a very important, part. .The -development of concepts 
takes place either by the formation of relatively new 
concepts or by the, modification and growth of old concepts. 
Every one knows how Ms concepts of good and evil/^ 
virtue” or vice ’‘’"develop along 'these lines from Ms 
early cHldhood, after he lias had some ideas of the old 
traditional morality. The ideas of right ” and OTong ” 
that we had in our childhood have been greatly enriched 
when we are adults, unless oux environments have placed 
us in a complete moral stagnation. As moral ideas evolve 
in each individual, so ordinary concepts are also enriched 
and modified with the increase and development of know- 
ledge. Where this does not take place, the man must be 
abnormal to some extent as wM be evident from his 
behaviour. In Ms case the concepts have become stagnant 
and the normal flow of knowledge has practically ceased. 

7, Conception and Language. 

Identical Function of Conception and Language — 
Language a Social Product.]— conception, language is 
also a system of symbols having meaning. It is viewed as 
an elaborate conceptual system,” because conception 
and language have an identical function. Conception 
enables us to make our thoughts the vehicles of definite 
meanings,” and language also performs the same function 
with the only difierence that it expresses our thoughts 
through words, which it employs as significant symbols. 

A concept is a mental product, which expressed in speech 
is a word. Words, whether spoken or written, are mere 
signs to convey ideas. They are only employed to com- 
municate our thoughts to others. If man had no such 
need of communication, he would remain dumb and would 
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have liad no language. But as it is, man is a social being ; 
Ms life is that of a member of society ; hence lie feels the 
need of convejdng Ms thoughts to others, and so gives 
them an outward e55)ression in language, which employs 
words to serve the purpose of concepts to the hearer. 
Thus, language is a social product, inasmuch as it meets a 
social demand. 

Ckarness of Thought and Language — Formation of 
Concepts .] — Even when we are thinking about something, 
it is noticed that we employ words silently. The bulk of 
our thought is certainly carried on through language, 
although there might be several concepts in our roind 
which are not, or even cannot be, expressed in language. 
In many cases, such concepts are either very abstract or 
very obscure. Generally speaking, a clear and distinct 
idea finds an easy expression in clear and unambiguous 
words. Some persons may be lacldng in the power of 
expressing their ideas, but more often a clearness of 
thought is concomitant with a clearness of expression. 
Where one’s language is obscure, the probability is that 
one’s concepts are also not very definite and clear. 

Language is the great conceptual mechanism, and we 
depend upon it fax more than upon any other mental 
material for conveying our meaning, not only when we 
commune with others, but also in our own private think- 
ing.” * Language employs words, which express not 
merely general ideas but also individuals ; hence we must 
admit that we have concepts not only of species and 
classes but also of individuals. We have a concept of 
'' city,” as vrell as of London ” or Calcutta.” We have 
a concept of man,” and also of '' Paul,” Peter,” etc. 
In the formation of concepts, we simply mark off, through 
abstraction and generalisation, the boundary of one object 
or class of objects from all others. In thiiiking of man, 
we abstract all the common qualities essential to all men, 
and put them together within a boundary, to distinguish 
* Angeli, op. ciL p. 256. 
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tMs concept from the concept of horse/’ bird/’ etc. 
The same process applies to the concept of Paai/’ inas- 
much as Paul is to be distinguished from all other persons. 
Thus, in a true sense, all our ideas are general, and as an 
idea must have a meaning, it follows that every idea is 
really a concept. 

Language m% ImtmmeM of Goncepml Analysis and 
Synthesis .] — Language is thus /‘' an instrument of con- 
ceptual analysis and synthesis.” Stout sums up his 
observations thus : ■ ** As an,, 'instrument of thought, 
language fixes as permanent possessions of the mind the 
results of conceptual analysis and s3mthesis so that they 
may be utilised as occasion demands in subseq^uent ideal 
construction. As an instrument of communication it is 
the means by which an individual prompts and controls 
processes of conceptual analysis and synthesis in the minds 
of others. These two functions of language are iatimately 
united and interdependent. It is only in so far as man, 
by the use of language, signifies his own thoughts to him- 
self, that he is enabled to make others think corresponding 
thoughts. On the other hand, conceptual thinking could 
not pass beyond a very rudimentary stage in the absence 
of such ideal communication between different minds as 
language alone makes possible. The development of ideal 
construction is a social affair.” 

We need not enter upon the problem of the origin of 
language. The subject is treated at length in the science 
of language. We may, however, mention that in addition 
to the old religious theory, which traces language to its 
divine origin, we have a number of scientific theories 
known as the Bow-Wow theory, the Ding-Dong theory, 
and others. There is general agreement on the view 
that speech originated in spontaneous emotional e2:pres- 
sions. Our vocal utteranccvS are still to some extent 
emotional expressions. 

* Stout, Qfoundwofk of F&ycJwhgy, London, 1019, p. 152. 
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8, Judgment 

Mere Concept cannot carry on Thought — Judgment 
means ascribing Meaning to the Given — A Spontaneous 
Process — The Unit of Thought — A Complete Act of Thought.} 
—A concept by itself, though, a general idea, is not suffi- 
cient to carry on our thought. What we actually do in 
all thinking is to ascribe meaning to the given. Each 
moment we are understanding the things, events, or 
relations aroimd us by assimilating them with our old 
concepts. This is a table ” means that the thing placed 
before me has been understood by its having been referred 
to the familiar class of '' tables.'’ It has fitted in with my 
concept of table.” The new is understood in the light 
of the old, and this makes knowledge a system. The 
process of ascribing meaning to the given ” is called 
Judgment. This process does not actually require any 
len^h of time ; in actual thinking, it is done so spon- 
taneously as to show that the assimilation of the old with 
the new concept was already a complete act and was not 
the result of an actual synthetic process. This is the 
justification of taking the judgment as the unit of our 
concrete thought, ’^en we think, we do so not in 
separate concepts, one after the other, but in judgments. 
We do not link up the concept '' fire ” with the concept 
of burning,” and then say fire burns,” but the judg- 
ment as such is a complete act of thought. 

Proposition — Sentence — Concepts Develop through Judg- 
ments.] — ^A judgment, being a purely mental act, is not 
available for logical treatment unless it is expressed in 
language, when it is called a Proposition. In grammar it 
is viewed as a Sentence. The modern method of teaching 
a foreign language by means of sentences ” instead of 
bare words ” is based upon the truth that the sentence 
is the unit of thought wHch is ultimately justified by the 
psychology of judgment. From the very beginning of 
the formation of concepts, we have an implicit judgment, 
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i.g, assertioa of a relation between the mental 

elements.” Tbe development of concepts also takes place 
tkrongli judgments. Concepts neither originate nor 
develop independently of judgments. 

Analytic and Synthetic Judgments.} — ^When we merely 
analyse a concept, the Judgment is called analytic, 
water is a fluid.” But when we add a new predicate 
not originally oontamed in a concept, we synthesise the 
two concepts and make a sjmthetic judgment, water 
boils at 100'’^ C.” In synthetic judgments, which add to 
our knowledge, we explicitly unite two concepts together, 
the new with the old. All judgment is an analytico- 
synthetic process, in which concepts are employed and 
elaborated.” 

9* Reasoning* ; . 

Reasoning Gomhines Judgments for an End in View — 
It is Purposive ThinMng, and Leads to New Jicdgme'^its .] — 
The mental operation by which judgments are combined 
for a definite end in view is called Reasoning. Reasoning 
solves our problems. If we want to irrigate a desert, we 
think about the possibilities of providing water by cutting 
out canals from certain rivers, or sinking wells or 
adopting other means, whereby our problem of turning 
the arid land into a fertile soil may be solved. Reasoning 
is therefore not merely purposive thinking but it leads to 
new judgments. If I want to cross the Atlantic and 
proceed from London to New York, 1 make an inquiry as 
to the routes open, the sailings of different companies, the 
cost of passage, the size of the boats, the type of food 
supplied, the kind of service available on board, the 
length of the voyage, etc. Then the solution of the 
problem is taken up by the elaboration of a series of 
judgments. If I have plenty of time at my disposal, I 
choose a slow boat, otherwise a fast mail-boat like the 
Mauretania. If cheapness is the chief consideration I 
book up by a boat of smaller tonnage. In this way, I 
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weigh m my mind the relative claims of a number of 
tentative judgments, wMcli are ultimately reduced to a 
very small number, and thus my problem is solved by 
the fixing up of a definite course which meets the situation 
in the best way I can think of. l^Tiy we consult others, 
especially the wise/^ 'when we are confronted with some 
very acute and knotty problem is because they are believed 
to have more exact and a greater number of judgments to 
solve the problem. 

Seasoning Solves our Problems — Animals cannot Seasonal 
— ^Eeasoning enables us to face and solve successfuRy 
novel situations. If a dog holding a stick in the middle 
tries to pass through a fence, it fails, and after a series 
of unsuccessful attempts hits at the right solution of 
holding the stick from one end. Obviously the dog did 
not reason. If it could, it should have foreseen the 
futility of so many attempts ; aU these trials would have 
been unnecessary, and a mental solution should have 
preceded any actual attempt. In as far as reasonmg 
proper is the elaboration of judgments, it must work in a 
conceptual system, and so the animals cannot be said to 
reason. Eeasoning is intimately connected with language ; 
the development of . language presupposes a developed 
thought in the form of reasoning. 

Masoning Works through Judgments — Results in Novelty 
— Distinction from Memory and Imaginatioml — ^Reasoning 
vTorks through judgments and yields us a true solution of 
a problem. If the solution is not true, the reasoning is 
false. The true solution is embodied in a new judgment. 
If reasoning did not result in '' novelty,^’ it would not be 
distinguishabie from memory, whose results are true with- 
out being new. Revival is always of the old. In imagina- 
tion the result is new but not true. In reasoning, however, 
it is both new as wefl as true. 

Seasoning Operates through “ Similafityri — The 
elaboration of judgments takes place through association 
by similarity, hence tHs kind of association is of a higher 
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order tian other types, and is a mark of reasoning. We 
detect the connexions between variotLS judgments and 
pass on to a new result, on the basis of similarity. Animals 
can hardly make use of association by similarity. 

Syllogism.]— On analysing our reasoning we find that 
we usually pass from the old to the new judgment either 
directly or indirectly. When we say All swans are 
white/’ we immediately pass on to another judgment, 
"‘^Some swans are white,” The latter must be true, if 
the former is true. On the other hand, we may so unite 
two judgments as to lead to a third and new judgment, e.g. 

All metals are heavy. 

Gold is a metal. 

Therefore, it is heavy. 

This system of three judgments is called a syllogism. We 
do not reason in this formal fashion in all practical 
reasoning, although on analysis, it can be resolved into a 
chain of syllogisms. 

Deduction and Induction.] — The syllogism is mainly an 
instrument of verification and proof, and is employed both 
when we proceed from the general to the particular, and 
v-ice versa. The former type of reasoning is called deduc- 
tion, and the latter, viz, the generalisation from the 
particular, is called induction. The two processes are 
closely related, neither being complete without the other. 

10. Development of Language, 

Parallel Developnent of Thought and Language .] — 
Thought and language develop pari passu. The lower 
grades of thought can never give rise to a highly developed 
language. Our conceptions are mostly based on language, 
our thinking is silent speaking, and thus the highest form 
of thought, viz. reasoning, must be carried on through a 
highly developed language. In the animals, reasoning as 
a conceptual system has not developed, consequently 
they have also failed to develop a highly organised 
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language. It may be that at an early stage we might 
have copied the dog’s barking for the expression of 
emotions and wants, tat we have later on developed our 
language to a high pitch of perfection, while the dog is 
still busy with ta primitive bow-wow.” The animals 
have doubtless a number of signs which convey to their 
species a particular meaning, but their activities and 
responses are more due either to habit or to instinct than 
to any conceptual thought. Man alone is called '"the 
talking animal,” and he has found language as an excellent 
medium for expressing his thoughts to other members of 
his species. Man is primarily a social being, which the 
animal is not; hence language, the social product, has 
attained to a very high pitch of excellence. 


CHAPTEE XII 


VOLITION: ■ 

i*,'¥0litioa Analysed. 

Yolition^Mini Active.] — By volition or will is 
meant the active aspect of our mental life. The whole 
mind active ’’ is the will. This simple and elementary 
activity, such as is involved in onr craving, longing, 
desiring, etc., is also sometimes termed conation, 

Yolition Analysed — Action on Purely Perceptual Level 
— Purposive Activity — Choice — Control of Movement ] — 
For a general analysis of volition, let ns take any familiar 
instance and find out the elements discernible in it. For 
instance, when I feel thirsty, I pour out some water in a 
tumbler and drink it. Then, again, finding that I have no 
umbrella to protect me from the threatening clouds, I 
return home quickly ; if I am caught in a shower, I seek 
a conveyance to take me home. On reaching home, I 
enter my study and after a while begin to write a letter. 
Suddenly it strikes me that a friend is expected at this 
very hour. Evidently I forgot about his visit. I stop 
writing the letter, and in a hurry rush for a taxi and dash 
off to the station to be there in time. On arriving there, 
I am told that the train is late by an hour. Shall I wait 
or shall I return home and come back after an hour, or 
send some one else in my place ? After some thought, I 
choose to spend the time in the waiting-room and meet 
my friend on his arrival Now, these examples embody a 
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series of activities, from a mere impulsive act to a full- 
fledged volitional act. I drank water Tby a mere impulse. 
My action was totally guided by tbe general situation. 
At tMs purely perceptual level, I do all my babitual 
actions. Instinctive and refles acts are also on tHs lower 
level. When, however, a desire takes the place of an 
impulse, we rise above the purely perceptual level— which 
usually marks the mental hfe of children, lower animals, 
and imbeciles — ^and we think of the purpose of our activity 
and the means for its realisation. We are able to place 
before us ideally the object that is anticipated to give us 
pleasme, and we take steps to attain this end. Sometimes 
we take a little time in making up our mind as to which 
of the conflicting impulses will ultimately guide us. Here 
we exercise choice, and it is at this stage, which is dis- 
tinctly a late stage of mental development, that voluntary 
decision properly so-caUed takes place. Thus, the control 
of movement seems to be the essential mark of volition or 
wfll. 

Before tracing the gradual development of control, 
from the earliest random movements of a new-born babe 
to the fully-controlled movements of an adult, we shall 
give a general classification of movements. 

2. Classification of Movements* 

Kinds of MovemeMs ,] — ^Movements may be conveni- 
ently classified on the basis of their accompanying con- 
sciousness into (i) Automatic, (ii) Reflex, (iii) Impulsive, 
and (iv) Voluntary, 

Automatic.] — Automatic movements are such as 
originate from within the body without any external 
stimulus, e.g. respiration, digestion, circulation, etc. 
These movements are found to exist in the new-born babe 
as part of his native equipment. Such movements are 
also called spontaneous. They involve merely muscular 
movements, and are physiological functions, whose nervous 
stimuli are within the body. No consciousness is involved 
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in automatic activities, but if tliey are upset in any way, 
we attend to tliem inasmucli as they cause pain. 

Hejiex — Physiological and Sensation Reflexes.] — ^Eeflex 
movements arise from stimuli outside the organism. Tie 
earliest reflexes of a child are, for instance, crying, sucking, 
clasping the fingers, etc. In such movements also con* 
sciousness^^ is' not involved. Any movement made in 
direct response to an external stimulus, without involving 
consciousness, is a reflex movement.* We wink, sneeze, 
and yawn; but sometimes we do take notice of these 
movements, and so they do involve consciousness in that 
case, but all the same they are never produced by con- 
sciousness. Those which are entirely independent of 
consciousness hiown m physiologica reflexes; others 
of which we are conscious are called sensation reflexes. 
The expansion and contraction of the iris illustrates the 
first, while sneezing, winkmg, swallowing, etc., the second. 

Instincts.] — These reflex movements are co-ordinations 
inherited by the child. He does not learn them by experi- 
ence, but as soon as he is born, they are there. They are 
his innate equipment. Such inherited co-ordinations of 
reflexes, which point to congenital pathways in the nervous 
system, are called mstmcts or instinctive movements, as 
has already been shown above. 

Random Movemefnts.] — Besides these hereditary reflexes, 
new-born babes are equipped with a number of other 
muscular movements, principally of the legs, arms, and 
face, which they usually make in response to any external 
stimulus. These are not co-ordinated yet, so any external 
stimulus leads the baby to move its arms and feet rest- 
lessly. Show a rattle ; it is impossible at this stage to 
extend the hand to grasp it, so there will be an excitation 
of arms and feet. Lay down a baby on the bed and the 
legs will at once begin to move in great excitement. These 
are called random movements. At a later stage, these 
miscellaneous responses are orgainsed, and thus controlled 
Of. Angell, on* cit, pp. 60 
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movements appear ajEter the consciousness begins to work 
actively. 

ImpukeB^I — ^Impulsive movements or impulses are 
tbose that arise feom sensation or memory image. A 
sensation is followed by movement — ^tbat constitutes an 
impulse. We feel a certain want or tbe inclination to do 
sometHng, and actually perform the movement. Thus, in 
impulses their conscious accompaniments exist, while in 
automatic and reflex movements they do not. Our move- 
ments expressing emotions, e.g, of anger, grief, joy, etc., 
are impulses. 

Vditioml xids.] — ^Voluntary or volitional movements, 
more properly called volitional acts (since they fuUy 
involve consciousness), are those in which we are conscious 
of an end in view, and which we perform after a conflict 
of impulses. We have already illustrated volitional acts. 
It is these we have to study now in particular. 

3, Development of Movements* 

Movermfits develop Gradually — Elimination of Useless 
Movements — The Child a Bundle of Reflexes — Control of 
Larger Muscles — Random Movements Organised into Co-- 
ordinoited Movemerds.'] — the earliest movements are 
automatic, random and reflex, how do we learn to control 
them by our -will ? This takes place very gradually. As 
animals learn new movement by natural selection or by 
trial and error, so does the human child. Vague move- 
raents meec with accidental success, and useless movements 
are gradually eliminated. At this stage, there is no expres- 
sion of volition. The child is a bundle of reflexes. Any 
stimulus arouses surplus excitation, and its movements 
are generally well-balanced hke those of a machine. The 
hands move together, and along with them the feet as 
well. There is absolutely no control at this stage, hence 
no voluntary action. Such action requires a certain end 
in view, but the child cannot have any end, because it has 
yet acquired no experience. After some time the child 
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begins to look at external objects, tkoiigb still vacant, and 
co3itrol tlie movements of tbe eye. Tie larger muscles 
are first brought under control, and then tie smaller 
muscles executing more delicate movements. GiaduaEy 
tie child extends iis hand to grasp a rattle, or opens his 
mouth to swallow the toys. It then begins to learn 
walking and speaking. Thus movements which were 
random and unco-ordinated at first are slowly organised 
into co-ordinated movements made with reference to 
certain ends in view. This organisation of movements in 
connexion with consciousness explains the transition of 
random and spontaneous movements into controlled 
movements, known as volitional acts. 

4, Ideo-Motor Action. 

Ideational Controh—AU Consciousness is Motor .] — ^In 
adult life our volitional acts are due to ideational control, 
I think of my friend’s arrival, and at once stop reading or 
writing and leave for the station. Hundreds of such-like 
phenomena occur dafiy in every one’s life. What, then, 
is the explanation of ideational control ? How can the 
mere thought of anything produce a movement, and 
control it ? The simple answer is that aU consciousness is 
motor or conative. It always tends to produce a move- 
ment. This is an innate characteristic of consciousness, 
and must be taken as an established principle, Every 
idea must produce a certain movement, and the evidence 
of adult volitional acts lies in the fact that an idea does 
not produce any and every kind of movement, but a 
particular idea leads to a particular movement. If that 
were not so, there would be no sense in co-ordinated and 
controlled movements. When, however, an idea fails to 
produce any movement, it does not mean that the above 
principle that all ideas are motor ” is violated, but only 
that it has been prevented from producing a movement 
by the force of some other and stronger idea. The stronger 
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idea inhibits the weaker, and expresses itself in motor 
discharge. 

Ideo-Motof Adion—Movement Directly Folloim Idea — 
Also called Sensorimotor or Psychomoior,] — ^Now, when yon 
think of a hidden object, yon cannot help making move- 
ments toward it. "Whenever an idea is directly followed 
by action, it is called ideo-motor action. It is ^Hhe 
sequence of movement upon the mere thought of it, with- 
out a special fiat. . . . Whenever a movement unhesi- 
tatingly and immediately follows upon the idea of it, we 
have ideo-motor action. "We are then aware of nothing 
between the conception and the execution. We think the 
act, and it is done,’^ ^ Ideo-motor action is nothing out 
of the way in our mental life, but is quite a normal process, 
typical of our volitional expression. Ideo-motor action 
is also known as sensorimotor or psychomotor action. 

5. Habit in relation to Thought and Action. 

No Conscious Control in Eoutine Acts — Habits are 
Learnt from Experience,] — Quite a large number of our 
daily acts occur as a matter of routine, and do not require 
us to exercise conscious control or supervision over them. 
We eat, drink, talk, walk, dress, and perform a hundred 
other activities dafiy without feeling any strain or effort. 
These actions are haUts, When you sit at the table, and 
your dinner is served, you do not think before helping 
yourself with spoons and forks. You perform a set of 
movements %vithout being conscious. You put on a 

Vide James, op, ciL p. 423. James adds several typical iilastra- 
tions : ” WMIst talking I become conscious of a pin on the floor, or of 
some dust on my sleeve. Without interrupting the conversation I 
brush away the dust or pick up the pin. I make no express resolve, 
but the mere perception of the object and the fleeting notion of the act 
seem of themselves to bring the iatter about. Similarly, I sit at table 
after dinner and find myself from time to time taking nuts or raisins 
out of the dish and eating them. My dinner properly is over, and in 
the heat of the conversation I am hardly aware of what I do ; but the 
perception of the fruit, and the fleeting notion that I may eat it, seem 
fatally to bring the act about,*’ 
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collar and button your coat while talldng to others, and 
in this nnconscions process no mistake is committed* 
These actions could easily be mistaken for instmcts. But 
the distinction is clear : habits are learnt and come from 
experience, while instincts are inherited co-ordinated 
reflexes. 

ffabtt a: Tool of Thinhing—Association a Form of 
Habzt.JSahit is ”an indispensable tool of thinldng/' 
because thought develops through language, and it is a 
question of habit as to which language we know and speak. 
If we know English, and not Latin, the latter’s vocabulary 
mil always be without our power, because we never 
formed the habit of thinking in that language. Our 
thinking activity is guided by the laws of association. 
There is always a reason as to why we pass from one 
thought to another. There are certain ideas which we 
never think about, since they are not associated with any 
others familiar to us. Association of ideas is nothing but 
a form of habit. It has been viewed on the physiological 
side as habit of neurones in the cortex.” In this sense, 
aU associations are mere habits, and as no thinking can go 
on without association, it follows that thinking is only 
possible on the basis of habit. As Pillsbury says : Habit 
and association are the two fundamental facts upon which 
all our activity, mental or physical, depends.” ^ In fact, 
they are ultimately identical as habits. 

Habit Essential to Action ,] — ^Habit is not only essential 
to thought, but also to behaviour or action. Our volitional 
activity works through choice of conflicting impulses, and 
it is habit that not only facilitates choice but also limits 
it. We never choose to do what has never been done. 
We generally do that which we are accustomed to do, 
since it is the path of least resistance. Habit takes away 
our freedom of choice and acts with an irresistible force. 
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6 . Formation of Habit. 

Psychology of EaUt—HaUt a Und of Organic Memory.] 
— ^Habit may be viewed physiologically as well as psycho- 
logically. Oar nervous system is not merely acted on by 
erfcernal stimiilations, but it also possesses the property of 
storing up modifications. Each thought or each action 
produces a modification in the nervous system, and when 
it is repeated, such modification becomes deeper and 
stronger. These modifications express themselves in the 
nervous dispositions to follow the path previously dug by 
its predecessors. As Angell aptly remarks: ''If the 
nervous system were an inanimate mass, we might liken 
that which occurs to the process by which a path is made 
across a meadow. The first wayfarer may have selected 
his special route for any cause whatsoever, and his course 
may have been devious, like those of the cows which are 
said to have laid about the streets of Boston. But he has 
left a mark in the downtrodden grass, which the next 
person to cross the field is likely to follow. Presently the 
grass is wholly worn away, and thereafter every one follows 
the beaten path.” * The nervous system, however, is not 
entirely passive and static ; it does not allow all kinds of 
stimulations to efiect it but determines to an extent the 
kind of channels to be cut into it. Once these channels 
are cut, they always tend to remain, and by repeated 
modifications they become deeply ingrained. Thus, viewed 
as a physiological fact, habit is a kmd of organic memory, 
as the organism always responds io. a particular way to a 
certain stimulation. 

Psychology of Habit — Conscious Guidance Dispensed 
With — Familiar Illustrations.] — ^Psychologically, habitual 
actions are those that are originally performed %vith full 
conscious guidance, but when they are repeated so as to 
become easy and automatic in their performance, they 
dispense with conscious guidance. It is very difficult 

* Op. cit. p. 70. 
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to learn initially playing on a mnsical instrument, but after 
repeated exertions, when one acquires mastery, it becomes 
an extremely easy performance, and one can play on tbe 
piano without feeing tbe slightest effort or conscious 
guidance. One can write a few familar words while 
talking with a friend. We can go on walking for miles, 
while busy in interesting conversation with a friend. If 
we were to walk alone, and be conscious all the while of 
our walking, it would be impossible to take a long wallc. 
A typist goes on typing page after page, looking merely 
at the manuscript. His fogers are so habituated with the 
keys, that they move automatically, and he only stops if 
somehow a wrong key is touched. 

Characteristics of Habit — Uniform Actions — Easily Per- 
formed — Proceed without Conscious Guidance — Leave Mental 
Dis 20 ositions .'\ — The following are the chief characteristics 
of habit viewed as a psychological fact : (1) Habits are 
uniform actions. They are performed in the same way. 
Involving no consciousness in their performance, they 
take place with almost the same uniformity as one expects 
from a machine. (2) They are performed with ease and 
without any feeling of effort or resistance. They are 
movements on the path of the least resistance. In the 
beginning they may be extremely difficult sometimes, but 
when they become habits, they are performed with much 
greater ease. (3) They do not involve attention, as they 
do not require conscious assistance. If, however, we 
attend to them, we are likely to hinder theft smooth 
working. We habitually swallow many things, but if we 
attend to the process of swallowing, probably we shall 
not be able to swallow anything at aU. It commonly 
happens in the case of swallowing pills. (4) Habits, being 
imbedded in the nervous tissues, leave a mental disposition 
or tendency towards theft own performance, and if you 
resist this tendency by effort, you will feel a sense of pain 
or uneasiness. A drunkard may be fully convinced of the 
evil effects of drinking, but he cannot resist the habit of 
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diinking a glass of strong liquor daily. So, too, tlie opium- 
eater feels tile force of Ms habit to swallow a dose of 
opium regularly, and if he fails to do that he feels the 
sense of some want, uneasiness, or drowsiness. 

Hahits of Early CMldhood.'\ — ^Perform an action with 
great attention and accuracy of detail in the beginning, 
repeat it uniformly, till it is done automatically : this 
makes a strong habit. The mind should also be plastic 
and receptive. For that reason, the best period for the 
formation of habits, good or bad, is early childhood. In 
old age, the mind having lost its plasticity, it becomes 
very difficult to form a habit successfully. That explains 
why the earliest education of a child determines, to a 
great measure, the type of man he is going to be. Habits 
made in early years become so deeply rooted as to be 
altogether impossible to be destroyed in later years, 

Imfortance in Ecotioniy of Life.] — Habit, is of immense 
importance in the economy of life. If we were to perform 
ail actions with the same amount of attention always, life 
would become impossible, and our mind would not be able 
to advance beyond a very rudimentary stage. Without 
habits, consciousness could never get beyond the borders 
of the inevitable daily routine. With habit, however, it is 
able to pass from victory to victory, leaving behind in 
captivity the special co-ordinations it needs.’’ ^ The effi- 
ciency and skill of our performances is greatly due to 
habit. It enables us to act more quicMy and more easily 
and more efficiently, and it also keeps us fresh and without 
fatigue. We bathe, wash, dress, walk, eat, drink, and 
perform so many actions daily without feeling the sense of 
fatigue and novelty. If we had to devote the same time 
to them always, all these ordinary actions of our life would 
tax too heavily on us, and life would become impossible. 

Habits are Original Volitional Actions.] — ^Habits are 
sometimes called secondary automatic actions.” Origin- 
ally they are volitional actions, involving full conscious- 
* Angell, op. cit. p. 76. 
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nesSj but by frequency of repetition they lose tbeir 
conscious guidance and are reduced to tbe level of reflex 
actions. 

Social and Ethical Side of Habit,] — ^Habit lias an impor- 
tant social and etliical side. Society demands its members 
to form good babits in order to secure stabiflty, strength, 
and efficiency. An individual is practically a bundle of 
habits, and a society is a sum-total of individuals. The 
morah of a society or a nation depends on the moral habits 
of the indmduals. It is impossible to root out completely 
a bad habit. We must try to counteract it by a good 
habit. It is essential, therefore, to inculcate good habits 
from early childhood, consequently this period of educa- 
tion should be in the best hands, and we should employ 
the very best teachers in the lowest classes. 

7. Deliberation. 

Ideational Control Purposive — Organisation of Ends — 
Conflict of Ends — In DeMeration we compare Alternative 
Courses of Action — Conflict of Impulse.] — We now return 
to our analysis of volition. We saw how ideational control 
was a sure sign of our volitional activity. Such control 
is always purposive. Further development takes place 
when we begin to organise the ends in view into a general 
system or plan of life. Each end is, then, pursued not 
merely for its own sake, but because of its bearing and 
connection with other ends. Thus we have a connected 
series of ends. We dress not simply to protect ourselves 
from cold but to look decent in society, and it is this sense 
of decency that helps our choice as to the kind or style of 
dress we wear. Why do we care for social decency ? 
Because we want to gam a position for ourselves in the 
social order. A serious-minded student studies philosophy 
not merely to pass the examination but for his own culture. 
He prizes real culture more than a university diploma, 
because he has a love of knowledge and desires to do some 
original thinking. When several ends are presented to 
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IIS, we are called upon to make a choice. Two alternative 
lines of conduct are open to ns : wMch shall we follow ? 
We may stop onr impulse to act precipitately and begin to 
think out the possible results of each action or the move- 
ment mTolved in each, and weigh the reasons for and 
against each end in view. The mind thus takes some time 
to settle the question of the conflict of ends, and ultimately 
one of the two dominates consciousness, and is chosen as 
the end. This stage of comparing the ends or alternative 
courses of action is called Deliberation. It is not a pure 
volitional act but involves the intellect while comparing 
the courses of action in view. During the process of 
deliberation, each impulse pleads for its own side as it 
were and awaits the final judgment, which ends the process. 
It is the will that holds us in suspense during this time. 
Sometimes it does not take long to make up our mind 
either way, but at times it is very perplexing to feel that 
both alternatives are equally strong. In many such cases 
the will follows the path of the least resistance, being 
unable to make a true choice. Sometimes we fight against 
such temptation and resolve to choose that end which will 
be our good ultimately. 

8. Choice^ 

Deliberation Erds in Choice — The Agreeable and the 
Good.] — ^Deliberation usually ends in choice, unless the 
will is too weak. We decide upon the course of action to 
be followed. The end which we choose from this conflict 
determines the course of our action. Choice mars the 
highest development of volition. We generally choose 
that course of action which we consider will be for our 
good. To most people, the good is no other than the 
agreeable ; but on a higher level of development, the will 
sacrifices the agreeable for the good. 

Choice of Professional — -Young men are confronted with 
the problem of the choice of a profession. On that 
depends their future happiness. Their decision is deter- 
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mined partly by tlie advice of tlieir parents and friends, 
their own education and views and ideals of life. It 
ofcrs a very complicated problem. Ultimately, it is a 
particular end held up as the ideal that decides for the 
young man the profession to follow. He deliberates over 
the comparative advantages and faults of several pro- 
fessions and finally makes a choice, and identifies himself 
completely with the one chosen. 

Strong Will — Weak Will.l — k man is said to have a 
strong will who is able to control Ms actions by ideals, 
surrendering the immediate advantage to remote good ; 
while a weak-mlled man is he who acts in response to 
some immediate impulse, and is unable to take a long 
view of his own interests. He allows himself to be con- 
trolled by momentary impulses and instincts and not by 
ideals. 

9. Attention and Volition : Reaction Time. 

No Volition without Attention — Volition is Attention /] — 
Attention and Wili are most intimately related. We saw 
how attention had a conative aspect, and it is also obvious 
that there can be no volition without attention. An idea 
must hold our attention in order that it may control our 
movements. In the process of deliberation, our attention 
shifts constantly from one to the other alternative end, 
and enables us to judge their relative merits. Thinking 
constantly over any matter means our attending to it, 
which implies our being interested in it, which further 
means the probability of our deciding to carry out the 
idea. '' VoMtion as a strictly mental affair is neither more 
nor less than a matter of attention.’' ^ VoHtion involves 
conscious guidance, and therefore attention. We can 
ideally represent to ourselves the result of a future course 
of conduct, and attention enables us to carry any of 
those ideas into action. ‘^Attention must have some- 
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tiling to work upon, and tMs sometliing is supplied in 
tke form of sensational and ideational presentations. 
Attention is tire function in wMck mental possibility 
becomes motor actuality.’^ 

'' Reaction ’’ — Reaction Time.] — An experiment bas 
been devised by wMcb we can measure tbe relation between 
attention and control of movements. TMs is known as 
tlie Reaction Experiment. A '' reaction ” is technically 
'' a movement made in response to a stimulus.'' In tbe 
reaction exi3eriment5 we ask an observer to make a certain 
movement (like raising a finger, or touching an electric 
button, or any other kind mutually arranged) on perceiving 
a signal For instance, we tell him to touch a telegraph 
key with his finger the moment he observes a flash of 
light. We employ delicate instruments to measure the 
interval of time, howsoever small, between the employ- 
ment of the stimulus and the performance of the move- 
ment in response, as previously arranged. This is called 
the Reaction Time. This time is never constant. It 
varies according to the direction of our attention, the 
attitude of the observer, and the nature of instructions 
given. Reaction time is shortest ''when we attend to 
that part of the total activity which is least hahituaV^ 

Origin of Discussion.] — It is said that about 130 years 
ago, an assistant of the Greenwich Observatory was 
dismissed because of his habitual error in recording the 
movement of stars half a minute too late. This gave rise, 
later on, to a discussion of reaction time among the 
scientists, and various instruments were invented for 
recording reaction time accurately. 

10 . Habit and Character* 

Character a Universe of Habits — Alan Creator of His 
Destinf — Habits form Character — Education as Formation of 
Character — Importance of Habits.] — With the co-ordination 

* Aagell, op. cii. p. 403. 
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of our impulses are formed habits. These habits of action 
become fixed tendencies and so definite modes of willing. 
Character is the name given to a universe of habits. Our 
habits form our character. And as our life or destiny is 
coloured and determined by our character, it is man 
himself who is ultimately the creator of his own destiny. 
Habits being fixed tendencies imbedded in our organism, 
it is obvious that the body could be turned into an ally 
or an enemy, according as we form good or bad habits. 
In the former case we shall hardly find any cause for 
regret afterwards, while with bad habits, we may have to 
put forth herculean effort to eradicate them without 
meeting with success even then. A man who is good 
could never think of committing any deeds whereby he 
may have to be punished either by his feUow-beings or by 
the State. The stability of his character is a veritable 
blessing to him, while evil character is a distinct curse to 
others. Habits both of thought and action go to form 
character. Character being not merely three-fourths but 
the whole of man, it is very important to form good 
habits and thereby accustom the body and mind to the 
desired modes of action and thought. Education aims 
at the formation of character. You study your books not 
merely to master a nnmber of details and speak a variety 
of languages, but to be able to tread upon the path that 
will train your will and form your character. You are 
expected to be good citizens, doing your duty and placing 
character over everything else. It is your character 
which stamps your personality. Hence it is of the utmost 
importance to mould our habits in such a way as to form 
a healthy will that wills nothing bad or evil. Even if 
there be some powerful natural and inherited dispositions 
which stand in oni* way, we can by a resolute will succeed 
to a great extent in conquering these by potent self-formed 
habits, which constitute our character. 
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THE SELF AMD ITS BISTUBBANCES 

I. Unity of Consciousness. 

Mental Sta;tes not a Mere Series — The //’] — ^We Have 
akeady said that mental states are not to be conceived as 
a mere series, without any principle of unification, and 
that the name Mind is given to the subject of knowledge 
having modes of consciousness as its object. The question 
has been repeatedly asked whether or no there is a self 
beyond the mind, whether there is a permanent entity that 
corresponds to the notion of '""I'' in phrases like ''I 
think/* I feel,” etc. If this ever-changing mind is itself 
the Self, then are we to regard the idea of an immutable, 
changeless, eternal, and indestructible self as a myth ? 
Is it possible to explain the meaning of “ personality ** or 
personal identity ” without recognising this Self ? 

In Psychology MM Functions as Self .] — ^The answer is 
plain. Psychology cannot discuss the nature of that 
transcendantal Self, hence it must not pronounce any 
views as to its existence or non-existence. Psychology as 
a science has its own Hmitations, within which it can work ; 
and these limitations preclude it from touching upon a 
problem that is within the province of metaphysics. 
Hence, in psychology, Mind itself is taken to function as 
the Self, not as transcendental Self but as empirical Self. 

Pure Ego ard Em'pirical Self .] — very old distinction 
has come down in philosophy between what Kant called 
the Pure Ego and the Empirical Self. The Upanishads, 
for instance, devote many chapters to the treatment of 
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the self, that is eternal, immutable, the ultimate subject 
of all knowledge, itself unkn o wn and unknowable. 
Psychology is not qualified to dkcuss that Self. But 
there is alongside another and lower self, called the 
empirical self, which enters into subject-object relation, 
and which is the basis of our sense of personal identity. 
It is this which can forni the subject of any psychological 
inquiry. We have adopted the standpoint of identifying 
this Self with the Mind. 

2. Idea of the Self. 

Self as Organic Sensations .] — ^When I say “I feel 
happy to-day ” or “ I am Ul.” the reference is to the 
organic sensations affecting my body. With a change in 
these organic sensations, I feel a change of my own 
identity. A patient suffering from a continuous attack of 
fever feels himself quite changed. He forms an idea of 
his self, mainly from the type of organic sensations he has. 
Along with these, we generally associate our self with our 
image in the mirror and our nose, forehead, and part of 
the face through which we always view tWgs. Along 
with that our idea of the self is based upon social opinion 
as interpreted by us. We dress, shave, walk, eat in, a 
manner that should appeal favourably to the public, and 
much of our opinion about our own self is derived from 
how we read public criticism. 

Those thin gs that are my favourites as well as my 
near relations, are all appropriated within the idea of my 
self, and so are my clothes, my motor-car, my house, my 
ornaments, books, etc. A loss of any of these makes me 
feel as if I suffered a personal loss. Thus, our idea of the 
Self includes : 

{a) Organic sensations ; 

(h) Mirror-image; 

(c) Favourite objects of desire; 

(d) Eelations ; 

(e) Property, etc. 
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Devehpnent of — Tlie de'^^lopment takes 

place from the which appropriates the body, the 

house, clothes, wife and children, friends, etc., to the 
I/' The more concrete outer layers are as it were cast 
off gradually, and the "'I’’ emerges as a mere ''person- 
ality’’ having a character and history of its own. Men 
in a lower sphere of knowledge feel much pain, e.g. on 
losing their clothes, handbag, ornaments, and other be- 
longings, but as they rise higher and higher in enlighten- 
ment, they do not lose their head even w^hen their near 
relations are ailing, or when their property is stolen ; even 
their own body is looked upon as alien, and while feeling 
pain ordinarily, they can so train themselves with the 
thought of their self being other than the body, that the 
real sting of pain does not affect them. Thus the dis- 
covery of the self is effected by a process of withdrawal 
from the circumference, which is indefinite, towards the 
centre. 

Its outer 5/^clls.]— If we ask a man, " Who are you ? ” 
what answers do we get ? He may say, I am Mr. Williams.” 
But if we further ask Hm the meaning of " Mr. Williams,” 
he may say that it is the name given to the body standing 
before me and talking to me. On being asked further, 
Mr. Williams might say that he is the son of so-and-so, 
and is working as an insurance broker. But it is obvious 
that all this does not constitute his self. These are " shells 
round a nucleus, relative determmations of the nature of 
the self.” Even his ideas and beliefs keep on changing 
and must therefore be distinguished from the self within 
him that continues its identity from his early childhood 
to old age. Thus it is very difficult to distinguish the seM 
from its properties and manifestations ; all the same our 
sense of personality leads us to postulate the real unity of 
the self, although such unity may not be expressed.*** 

The cHld-mind expands itself so as to take in a 
number of things within the circle of its self, and gradually 
^ Of. Windeiband, Introduction to Philosophff, London, 1924, p. 70. 
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5 embraces larger and larger interests. Such, expansion is 

the way of Pravrtti, deeply rooted in our nature. But 
later on, with intellectual awakening, the opposite path 
of Nivftti or withdrawal takes place, though not in the 
lives of the majority^ to whom ignorance is bliss, and who 
cling to their personal effects with the same tenacity as 
their body or inner self. 

To sum up, the idea of the self centres mostly roimd 
our organic sensations, and .we represent ourselves as 
agents or doers rather than merely passive spectators. 

The notion of the self in its developed form is that of the 
continuity of consciousness, of the fact that the different 
experiences all belong to the same individual, and that 
the acts of the individual are consistent at all times. . , . 
i The self is society’s way of formulating this knowledge.” ^ 

3. Types of Personality. 

Personality has Various Types .] — Some people are- 
impulsive and fiery, others are placid and calm. Some 
are thoughtful, some are mystics, and others are men o£ 
action. There are ascetics, who find the highest pleasure 
in withdrawing from the din of the world into calm and 
quiet places. There are scholars, scientists, saints, 
merchants, plodders, etc. They express different types of 
vision and mental attitude. We know of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Shakespeare, Goethe, Newton, Napoleon, Luther, 
Bismarck, and others. Each is a typical personality, and 
forms an interesting study in psychology. The average 
j man is wanting in any one trait developed so excessively, 

j but contains elements common to these personalities but 

; in no way powerful to exercise any potent influence on 

' his personality. 

Personality has a Unity of Experience .] — Psychology 
recognises the fact that each personality has a unity of 
; experience, and that all the accumulated experiences of 

j * Fillsbury, ojp. cit. p. 42L 
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the individnal are combined into a single whole through 
the manifold interconnections of the parts/' 

4, 'Disturbances of the. Self. , 

Ahiomml Psychology — Marh of Normal Consciousness 
— Meaning of Dissociation^'] — There are several ways in 
which the consciousness of the seK is distiorbed. A dis- 
cussion of these belongs to abnormal psychology, but we 
shall only speak of the principal types very briefly. These 
disturbances include the two opposite poles of illusions, 
in which we lose hold of the self only for a short while, 
and insanity in which the self is altogether lost. In all 
these forms the principal mark of normal consciousness, 
viz. the consistency of thought and behaviour, is lacking. 
The term Dissociation '' is now applied to all forms of 
sphtting up or disintegration of consciousness into separate 
parts, since it implies a want of association, organisation, 
interconnexion, systematisation — the mark of normal 
mentality. Dissociations may be sensory (ansesthesia), 
motor (automatism), or ideational (hallucination). 

5. Multiple Personality. 

Multiple Personality involves Loss of Mefnory— Brought 
on by Sudden Emotional Shock] — This is one of the most 
interesting forms of dissociation of the self. It is a 
functional mental disease and occurs when the connexion 
between the past accumulated experiences is broken. 
There is a loss of memory, and a person forgets Ms past 
and fails to answer questions about his name, home, 
whereabouts, etc., and keeps on looking with a vacant 
mind or uttering meaningless and unconnected words. A 
sudden emotional shock sometimes dissociates the self. 
Cases are known in which very poor persons become 
insane or lose all recollection of their past, on having won 
a big lottery. This mental disease very much resembles 
hysteria. 
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A person’s character and ideas change with the loss of 
memory. A kind and courteons man may then become a 
very cruel and unkind person, or an originally cheerful 
and active person may turn into a morose and dull indi- 
viduai. After some time he may all of a sudden return 
to his former self and his original memories may revive, 
but he will have no recollection of the happenings during 
the period of dissociation. Many different characters may 
thus be assumed by one and the same person, and this 
phenomenon is known as that of Multiple Personality.” 

A Typical Case of Multiple Personality, 1 — ^PilLsbuxy 
mentions a typical case of a woman, Felida, who was 
reported to assume a multiple personality, being moody 
and bad-tempered in one self, but cheerful when the other 
self came. It is said that these alternating states of her 
self continued for thirty years. They would be separated 
by a period of unconsciousness at times, and at times the 
change from one to the other would be sudden and with 
but slight warning. After the change, the immediately 
precedmg events would not be remembered. Later, when 
Felida had come to know the symptoms of the change, 
she would write down the things she would need to know 
in the approaching state. She was a small shopkeeper, 
and if she felt the change coming in the midst of a sale, 
she would record the amount of purchase or of the money 
that she had received that she might continue the trans- 
action without mistake when the new self appeared.” * 
There are several other instances on record, some of which 
form fascinating stories. An interesting account of a 
Miss Beauchamp, who revealed four different personalities, 
is given by Dr. Morton Prince, f whom the author had the 
pleasure of meeting at Boston, and whose wonderful 
researches greatly impressed him. 

* PiUsbury, op, cit. p, 418. 

f Vtde Morton Prince, T/ie Biseociation of a PersomUiy, Now York, 
1905, cf. Hunter, op. p. 84. 
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6. Hysteria. 

Hysteria — Leads to Paralysis and Anmstkesiail — ^Very 
similar to tlie disease of Multiple Personality is Hysteria, 
on whicli Janet and Freud have done mucli exploration 
work. Hysterical patients show a tendency toward the 
spitting up of their organisation of ideas, mainly under 
the force of suggestion, when they develop ^Hhe dis- 
position to accept ideas uncritically/’ They may feel 
some tmtching in their muscles ; or begin to wallr in 
sleep (somnambulsm), performing all movements that 
normal consciousness would demand, yet by no means 
aware of them, being in a trance ; or by transporting 
themselves after the trance to a far distant localty and 
performing movements connected therewith, without 
browing as to how they came to be there. In many cases, 
these patients are found paralysed or at least insensitive 
to touch. This does not result from any bodily injury, 
but is solely due to suggestion.* You suggest to a patient 
that he cannot open his mouth. The idea at once becomes 
a realty, and he is paralysed, and cannot open his mouth 
at all. When the patient returns to his normal conscious- 
ness, he does not remember what happened during the 
trance, and follows Ms daily routine as if notMng had 
happened. 

7. Hypnotism. 

Hypnotism Descrdyed — The Medium ” — Mediumistio 
Trancei] — This is another phenomenon in which dis- 
sociated selves appear. By hypnotism we artificially 
produce cases of multiple personalty through sugges- 
tion/’ A person, usually Imown as the ‘^operator,” 
induces hypnotic sleep in another person, called the 
medium,” by some kind of suggestion. The writer has 
witnessed several such cases. The operator concentrates 

^ For an account of several interesting cases, read Janet, Tim Major 
Symptom of Eysteria^ Ifew York, 1907. 
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Iiis gaze on the medium without winkings and when sleep 
is coming, he waves Hs hands a few times over the 
medium’s face. This puts the medium into deeper sleep, 
and makes him half unconscious, and the ordinary stimu- 
lations don’t affect him. When other persons call out Ms 
name, there is no response ; but when the operator calls 
him, he replies while asleep. Nobody can wake Mm uj> 
then. He is there more or less unconscious like a block 
of wood, but responds to the suggestions and questions 
put by the operator only. Whatever ideas are suggested 
by the operator are accepted as true by the medium. 
Some dead person is named, and the medium is asked to 
call him. He thus assumes a different personality, and 
the departed spirit answers through him. You can put a 
number of questions to him through the operator, and 
probably you will get accurate replies, which could not be 
explained otherwise than by assuming a real communica- 
tion with the departed spirit in a way that transcends 
ordinary psychological explanation. There is room for 
fraud in most of these cases, but genuine cases are not 
altogether wanting. It is a clear case of dissociation of 
personality. During hypnosis or mediumistic trance, the 
person serving as medium is no longer his usual self. 
When he wakes up from his trance, he forgets all that he 
uttered or did during sleep ; but if he is hypnotised again, 
the thread of connexion with the happenings during the 
previous trance is resumed. 

Post-hypnotic Suggestion .] — ^There is one very inter- 
esting phenomenon, called post-hypnotic suggestion. A 
medium in trance is commanded hj the operator to per- 
form a certain action on awakening, e.g. to wind the clock 
lying on the mantelpiece at 6 p.m. to-morrow. The 
medium regains his usual personality, forgets all about 
the suggestion made during Ms sleep, but when it is 
6 o’clock in the evening the following day, he moves like 
an automaton towards the mantelpiece, picks up the 
clock, and winds it. He executes the action just as he 
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was told, Miici} is being written on tlie subject, wMcli is 
still buried in mystery, 

Aiito-siiggestim or Self4iypiotimi — A Typical Instanm.^ 
— It is also possible to b 3 ?pnotise oneself witbout an 
operator. I have frequently given myself the suggestion 
to wake up at a certain bourj and bave succeeded in doing 
so. Self-bjrpnotism, also called auto-suggestion, results 
from a suggestion given, consciously or unconsciously, to 
oneself, J^or instance, if I am accustomed to retire at 
11 p.m,, at that bour I usually feel tbe inclination to go 
to bed, but drowsiness ’’ results from the suggestion 
that I am fatigued. Without this suggestion, I can work 
an bour or two longer ; but once tbe suggestion is made, 
my sense of drowsiness and languor will develop. A 
typical instance of auto-snggestion is as follows : A lady 
bad trouble with her eyes. She went to a local oculist in 
whom she did not have much confidence. Tbe oculist 
examined her eyes and fitted glasses. But soon after, the 
lady complained of severe headache, and attributed it to 
abnormal strain caused by wrong glasses. She then went 
to a well-known eye specialist in a large town, and this 
gentleman, after examining her eyes and tbe glasses, 
assured her that tbe glasses were perfectly correct, mtb 
tbe result that tbe lady never suffered from headache, 
although wearing the same glasses afterwards, 

8, Dreams. 

Breams — A Mystery — Freud's Worh — How Dreams 
Arise,] — Another most interesting phenomenon illus- 
trating a disturbance of personality is dreams. In the 
dream state, so long as it lasts, we lose consciousness of 
the external world, and assume a different personality 
occasionally. The dream-world strikes us as true and 
real as the objective world, until on waldng up we realise 
that it was all a mere dream. Dreams, because of their 


* Vide Hunter, op, ciL p, 93. 
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mysterious nature, have been associated with superstition 
as to their interpretation. But attempts haYe recently 
been made by Freud and others to go into the subject 
scientifically. Still there is no theory that can adequately 
explain dreams, their occurrence, and interpretation. It 
appears, however, that fundamentally they are due to 
the same mental laws as operate in our waking life. They 
generally arise on account of a pronounced sensory stimu- 
lation from without coupled with certain other kinds of 
excitations from within the organism. Indigestion is 
supposed to contribute to all kinds of dreams. An idea 
dominant during the day leaves a mental disposition in 
an excited condition, and this also contributes to dreams. 
In dreams, the thread of the waking state is lost, and so 
are time and space. You are now in Calcutta, the next 
moment in New York ; you may dream of past happenings 
as if they are occurring to-day, but in an entirely new 
situation. All kinds of fantastic combinations of facts 
appear in dreams. We are also likely to forget our dreams 
very quickly. Sometimes they are indications of future 
happenings. The writer has, on several occasions, dreamt 
about certain coming events, mostly those he has been 
interested in, and they were found to be mainly correct 
anticipations. No satisfactory explanation is yet forth- 
coming as to this mystery. 

TUmif Peculiar Feoinres .] — ^During dreams, large areas 
of the cortex are inactive or asleep, and the remaining 
small portion has to do the whole work of association. 
Hence the associations are sometimes very far-fetched ; 
experiences of very early years being put alongside those 
very recent, without any restraint from their actual 
context. The investigation of this problem is extremely 
interesting, and I remember having met a German scholar, 
a Professor at Konigsberg, who was making a special study 
of the subject of dreams. Students desirous of going into 
the subject should read Freud. 
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9 . Sleep. 

She^ and Fatigm~8ymftoms .'\ — ^iinother phenomenoii, 
conutton in life, ' yet mysterioiis in nature, is sleep. It is 
now believed that sleep- is an instinct. ,■ It is^ a,, form -of 
nervous reaction, which nature brings about; to',,, restore 
the vitality of an organism. Work causes fatigue. 
Fatigue is nothing but the existence of waste products in 
muscle and blood, due to the constant wear and tear of 
the organism during its activity. To remove these waste 
products from the blood and muscle, to recuperate the 
tissues and nerve cells, and thus to destroy fatigue, nature 
brings about sleep. A mild fatigue brings on sleep, easily, 
while if you are too tired, you won’t have sleep. During 
sleep, the blood pressure is low, respiration becomes more 
pronounced, and the general organic vitality is reduced. 
But nervous action does not cease, otherwise there should 
be no reflex movements and dreams. It is very difficult 
to obtain sleep entirely free from dreams. A dreamless 
sleep is a real bliss which many cannot enjoy. 

Sleep comes at a more or less regular interval, is deepest 
during the first hour, and cannot be had easily unless 
noises and other disturbances are eliminated. Darkness is 
also conducive to sleep. Some persons cannot sleep with 
lights on, while others are not aflected by it. It is more 
or less a matter of habit. 

Again, sleep is very quickly brought on by “ monotonous 
stimulation.” Some people make it a habit of reading 
newspapers immediately before sleeping, others spin round 
in their cars and are asleep. But an idea that keeps on 
haunting you or causing you excitement will not allow 
you to sleep. Then, again, under the stress of anxiety, 
sleep is difficult, but over-anxiety or a shock may reduce 
the nervous vitality so much as to induce sleep. Sugges- 
tion also plays an important part in inducing sleep. If 
you are haunted with the notion that you will not be able 
to sleep, probably you wiE remain restless ; otherwise, 
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with the thought of a quiet and peaceful night; you are 
sure to have good sleep. 

Duration of Sleep.] — There must necessarily be a 
limit to the duration of sleep. Young students should 
especially know what amount of sleep is recommended to 
them. Speaking generally, they must not sleep less than 
seven hours in any case, and not more than nine hours, 
and it should be indulged in at regular hours for the sake 
of one’s health. 


10. Insanity. 

Insanity — Structural Derange^neM — Due to Heredity and 
Stress.] — Insanity is an abnormality in the real sense, as 
it denotes a diseased brain. Sleep and dream are pheno- 
mena which happen to every normal mind, and as they 
cannot be fitted into the normal states of our conscious 
life, we call them abnormal. But insanity is in no sense 
an abnormal state of a normal mind, but indicates a 
distinctly abnormal mentality or a pathological state of 
the brain.” Insanity is a derangement of structure, while 
sleep and dream are only functional derangements, 
Titchner says : Dreaming and hypnosis stand to insanity 
as a sluggish liver stands to smafl-pox or a crushed foot ; 
as occasional alcoholic intoxication, with its elevation of 
mind, thickness of speech, and unsteady gait, stands to 
the maudlin besottedness and incapacity of the habitual 
drunkard.” * Insanity is very often an inherited mental 
disease, but ultimately it is stress upon the brain that 
causes it. Among the direct stresses leading to insanity, 
Dr. Mercier mentions blown's on the head, inflammation 
of the brain, the escape of blood into the rigid chamber of 
the skull, etc.,” while indirect stresses include puberty, 
pregnancy, ulcer of the stomach, tubercrdosis of lung,” as 
well as worries and anxieties. 

Its Yarious Forms.] — Insanity assumes various forms, 

^ Titcimer, Primer of Psychology, New York, 1919, p. 279. 
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due either to imperfect development of the braiiij or 
degeneration of tlie cortex. Under the former head are 
placed the feeble-minded whose mental age is necessarily 
less than their bodily age, and the idiots. The idiot’s 
brain is very imperfectly developed, and so he usually 
behaves like a child, and must not be left alone. On the 
other hand, when the brain development runs along wrong 
lines, it is really degeneration, and causes various types of 
insanity, such as mania, melancholia, general paresis. 
The maniac shows mental excitation and restlessness, and 
finally suffers from acute delirium. In melancholia he has 
mental depression and weeps and cries for hours some- 
times without cause. In dementia, or loss of mentality, 
the patient is stupid and helpless, and the disease is usually 
fatal. Paresis is a nervous and mental disease corre- 
lated with a certain type of cerebral syphilis.’’ It is one 
of the most insidious forms of insanity.” 

II. Psychoanalysis. 

Method of Psychoanalysis — Free Association Method — 
Its Therapeidic ValmJ \ — Our very brief accoimt of the 
abnormalities of the naind would not be complete without 
a passing reference to psychoanalysis, a method so much 
talked of at present. The psychoanalytic method attempts 
to bring out the hidden forces of a personality. We know 
that what we learn once can never be completely forgotten, 
that we are affected by a multiplicity of forces from the 
outside without our being aU the time aware of the fact, 
that no instmctive tendencies are ever completely wiped 
out, and that we are by no means immediately aware of a 
number of these factors. Much of it lies hidden as the 
background of our conscious life, without revealing itself 
any moment. Psychoanalysis, a method of free associa- 
tion, attempts to restore to consciousness experiences 
that were forgotten perhaps in infancy or early childhood, 
and that have always been severely censured.” Psycho- 
analysis proposes to analyse the whole of one’s psychic 
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nature. It requires the individual to report faithfully 
each idea that comes to consciousness in succession, in an 
entirely passive manner, and to conceal nothing whatso- 
ever. Thus the individuars past experience can he 
explored and brought to light. The method has actually 
succeeded in curing many people of morbid fear, worry, 
and anxiety. It is being studied very enthusiastically in 
America at the present day. 
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THE MmD-BODY RELATION 

Theories of Mind and Body* 

Theories of Mird-Body BeMionJ] — There are three prin- 
cipal theories on the relation between the mind and the 
body : the interaction theory, the theory of parallelism, and 
the automaton theory. 

InterOrCtion : Mutual Reaction of Mind and Body — Fa>d$ 
in Swpfort,} — (1) The interaction theory is supported by 
common sense and says that the body acts upon the mind, 
and the mind acts upon the body. For instance, when I am 
tired, I cannot do any serious mental work. When boys are 
tired at the end of the school hours, their attention cannot be 
concentrated on any difficult problems of mathematics, 
which could be easily solved early in the morning. Some- 
times we are attacked with fever or sulfer from indigestion. 
In these cases we are very much pulled down and gloomy. 
This shows that the body acts upon the mind. Similarly, the 
mind acts upon the body ; for instance, when we decide to 
go to the railway station to receive a friend, we get up and 
perform ail actions necessary to carry out our decision. 
When we are angry, we strike somebody or clench our fists, 
if our enemy is beyond our reach. 

Basis of the Theory.} — This theory is based on the con- 
sideration that man is not only influenced by his environ- 
ments, but himself reacts upon his surroundings, and has the 
power to carry out his will. Between the mind and the body 
there is a mutual response and reaction. This theory is 
defended by Ward, James, Mellone, Ladd, A. E. Taylor, and 
others. 
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Theory Criticised — Supported h/ Commn Sense — But 
Connexion not Explaimd— Violates Cmsality and Conserva- 
tion of Energy.] — In criticism, it must be pointed ont that 
interactionism seems to be the most natural view, and is 
therefore strongly supported by common sense. But it is 
not understood how a mere idea can cause any movement in 
the brain. The former is mental, the latter materiaL How is 
any connexion possible between such utterly heterogeneous 
phenomena ? Interactionism therefore violates the principle 
of causality. Besides, we do not know exactly where the 
body ends and the mind begins. There is still another scien- 
tific objection urged against the theory. It is said that the 
hypothesis of a mutual influence between the mind and the 
body is not in conformity with the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy. If the mind acted on the body, it would 
mean the creation of energy ; while the action of the body 
upon the mind would imply a destruction of energy. But 
according to the accepted law of conservation of energy, the 
amount of energy always remains the same, and energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed. Hence the theory of inter- 
action cannot be accepted as a scientific explanation. 

Parallelism — Mind and Body as Parallel Fads of Same 
Experience,] — (2) The theory of parallelism holds that the 
mind and the body are simply parallel facts, or aspects of 
the same world of experience. They do not affect one 
another. Mind can only cause mind, and body can only 
cause body. They run in two independent and parallel 
series. 

Galled Double Aspect Theory by Edffding,] — This theory 
finds its supporters among psychologists like Hoffding (who 
names it the Double Aspect ’’ Theory), Paulsen, Mtlnster- 
berg, and others. Stout seems to waver between this theory 
and the previous one. 

Theory Cfiticmd---AsBmrm a Pre'EstaUished Harmony 
— And Fails to Explain Ajnything — Based on Mystery P ] — 
In criticism we have to observe that although this theory 
does no violence to causation, yet by itself it makes a big 
assumption. It assumes a kind of pre-established harmony 
between the two worlds of mind and body, but it is this very 
fact that we are called upon to explain. It therefore fails to 
explain anything, and dismisses the problem by the assump- 
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tion of a mysterious, Mmoay' betweeE tke ptysical and tlie 
psycMcaL Besides, the question may be asked, if the mind 
and the body are merely two Aspects, what is 'that whose 
aspects they are ? Is there a. reality beyond them that 
manifests itself in the double series ? Thus, the theory 
utterly fails to solve the problem. 

Automaton Theory-— Body Acts by Its . Own Laws, a 
Mere Spedator — Materialistic Basis.]— {^) The ' automaton 
theory says that the body acts like a ' machine , by own 
inherent laws, and'- that the, mind is .a mere spectator, or 
epiphenomenon.” It is held by materiaKsts, who always 
explain mind in terms of matter. It agrees with the be- 
haviouristic school, which holds that consciousness does not 
exist, and the act of behaviour is in itself ultimate. The 
mind is a mere name for the action of the body. Karl Yogt 
developed his materialism in the following words, which have 
become a classical quotation : As contraction is the function 
of the muscles, and as the kidneys secrete urine, so, and in 
the same way, does the brain generate thoughts, movements, 
and feelings.’’ 

Offers m ExphniMion.]— This theory is entirely one-sided 
and ofiers no explanation. It also rests on a mere assumption 
of the self-activity of the body. Moreover, it is inconceivable 
that the fact of consciousness should have no use, function, 
or purpose* If consciousness exists, as we all beliet^e, it must 
have some function and activity. Thus, this hypothesis also 
dismisses the problem instead of solving it. 
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THE :^AMEB-HmQE THEOBY OP EMOTION 

The J ames-Lange Theory ’ ' of Emotion. 

Relation of Emotion and Instinct — According to Older 
Psychology — According to Ja'mes and Lange,] — ^The intimate 
relation between emotion and instinct has been emphasised 
so much as to be the basis of a new theory. According to 
the older psychology, supported by common sense, an object 
{e,g, a bear) causes an emotion (fear), which, again, causes an 
emotional reaction (running), which is the “ expression of 
that emotion. James and Lange maintain that the object 
(bear) causes the emotional reaction (running), which, again, 
causes the emotion (fear) ; e,g, we are afraid because we run. 
Thus we can arrange the steps : 

1 2 3 

Old Theory ; Object Emotion Bodily movement 

(Bear) (Pear) (Eunning) 

James-Lange Object Bodily movement Emotion 
Theory (Bear) (Eunning) (Pear) 

According to the old theory, when a man is about to 
strike me, I am frightened and run; that is to say, the 
emotion of fear is followed by its expression, the instinct to 
run. But according to James and Lange, I see the man 
ready to strike me, run, and then I am frightened. In other 
words, what is usually regarded as the expression of an 
emotion is viewed by James and Lange as the source of 
emotion. This theory was propounded by William James 
in 1884, and the following year Carl Lange also arrived at 
the same conclusion independently. To quote James : 
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James Q.uoled .] — ^Oiir natural yway of tMnMng about the emotion 
is that the mental perception,' -of some fact excites the mental 
ah’ection called the emotion, and that this latter state of mind 
gives rise to the bodily expression. My thesis, on the contrary, is 
that the bodily change follows directly the perception of the 
exciting fact, and that our feeling of the same changes as they 
occur Is" the emotion. Common sense says, we lose, .our fortune, 
are sorry and weep'; we meet a bear, are frightened and run ; , we 
are insulted by a nval, are angry and strike. The hypothesis here 
to be defended says that this order of sequence is incorrect, that 
the one mental state is not immediately induced by the other, 
that the bodily manifestations must first be interposed between, 
and that the more rational statement is that we feel sorry because 
we cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble, and 
not that we ciy, strike, or tremble because we are sorry, angry, or 
fearful, as the case may be. {Prmciples of Psychology ^ vol. ii. 
p.450.) 

Bo Disenihodied Emotion^ moording to James.] — Thus, 
according to this theory, emotion is merely a consciousness 
of bodily movement ; in other words, there is no disembodied 
emotion. As James says, if we fancy a strong emotion, like 
anger or fear, and mentally think away from it all the bodily 
disturbances, nothing is left behind, A disembodied human 
emotion is a sheer non-entity,’’ 

Criticism of the Theory. 

Jmnes^ Theory Criticised — Two Intefffetaiions — Fads in 
Support of Jmnes.] — The slap-dash ” statement of James, 

first made in 1884, sounds paradoxical. It can mean either 
(1) that emotion is only the consciousness of bodily move- 
ment, or (2) that the consciousness of bodily movement is 
the essential characteristic of emotion. The theory has been 
usually interpreted in the first sense, and on that basis sub- 
jected to severe criticism. But in the modified form of the 
second statement, which seems to be his revised version, 
published in 1894, the theory is not so objectionable as it 
appears at first sight. It is true that if we abstract all bodily 
movements from a strong emotion, it becomes cold and life- 
less. Ordinarily, our experience will support this general 
fact, although we are not prepared to accept the sequence of 
object” — expression ” — emotion,” as proposed by James. 
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It must also be lemembered that bodily reaction need not 
necessarily be external; the emotion may manifest itself 
internally. Thus, according to James, the emotion of fear 
would be a blend of sensations set up by the internal bodily 
changes, produced directly by the perception of danger. 

There can be no doubt, I believe,” says Woodworth, ‘‘ that 
sensations caused by the bodily changes form part, at least, 
of the conscious emotion.” 

Support from Cmnon^s Recent Experiments — But only in 
Part.] — That bodily changes accompanying emotion are not 
merely incidental but essential seems further demonstrated by 
the experiments carried on recently by Camion by the use 
of X-rays. It has been discovered that in fear or anger, the 
churning process of the stomach, as well as the flow of gastric 
juice, stops. These experiments would lend further support 
to James’ theory, and make it appear probable ‘‘that an 
emotion is the way the body feels when it is prepared for a 
certain reaction.” The only thing that is unfavourable, in 
Cannon’s researches, to the theory of James, is the fact that 
although fear and anger are difierent emotions, and one 
would naturally expect diflerent bodily changes in each, yet 
experiments on the secretion of adrenal glands show that the 
expression of these two emotions is curiously the same. 
Hence, the inference is that “ the emotion cannot be wholly 
a reflection of the bodily state,” 

Novelty of James' Theory — James Anticipcdei ,'\ — ^The 
James-Lange theory is not absolutely new. Lange’s vaso- 
motor hypothesis was anticipated by Maiebranche, and as 
Titchner has pointed out,t the emphasis on the organic 
constituents of emotion is nothing new and original, and the 
fact was already pointed out by Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Lotze, Schneider, and at present by McDougaU. The origin- 
ality of the theory lies more in its paradoxical slap-dash 
statement and timeliness rather than in its contents. 

Defects of the Theory, 1 — We may now set down in brief 
the criticism that could be urged against the theory : 

(1) It is said that without bodily symptoms, there is no 
emotion. Hence, bodily reaction is an essential constituent 

* Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology^ New York, 1922, p. 52. 
t Op. cit, p. 470. 
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of :eiiiotlo.ii/ But this position, is not 'logically sound. This 
would 'be like, saying that because, .we cannot imagine a 
■seiisatiO'n 'to .exist without intensityj. therefore the sensation 
'is; the .intensity ! . ' ; 

. (2) .If' emotion is the consciousness of bodily movement^ 
■how is it that the same 'emotion has difierent' expressions in 
different persons or in the same person at different times ! 

(g) How is it that different emotions, like fear and anger, 
should cause the same bodily changes (in Cannon’s experi- 
ments) ? 

(4) How is it that different emotions produce the same 
effect ? For instance, we shed tears in acute grief as well as 
in exceptionally great joy. We grow pale not only in fear 
but also in anger. We tremble both in fear and anger. 

(5) Sherrington experimented on dogs. He transected 
their spinal cords just below the medulla, thereby cutting off 
the sensory impulses. He found that even then emotional 
expression was there. So he concluded that organic processes 
could not be the essential constituents of emotion. 

Ward's Criticism of the Theory.l — ^Ward criticises this 
theory at some length in his Psychological Principles, and 
sums up by remarking that the James-Lange theory is 
psychologically and biologically absurd, a flagrant hysteron 
proteron : that its appeal to pathology is futile in fact and 
false in method. ‘‘Emotion is always the expression of 
feeling — ^for the subject that feels has always some objective 
ground. Emotion is never the reception of impressions, but 
is always the response to them.” Thus this theory is thrown 
aside as an instance of “ physiology misapplied.” 
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Theories of Instinct. 

Theories of Instinct — Theory of Lapsed Intelligence — >Reji^ 
Theory — Theory of Organic Selection.] — Instincts are tendencies 
transmitted to the individual by inheritance. But there is a 
controversy over the question as to whether such tendencies 
can be inherited at all, as Weismann seems to have demon- 
strated that bodily changes are not inherited by the offspring. 
This is purely a biological question. 

There are three principal theories on the origin of instinct : 

(1) Theory of Lapsed Intelligence^ defended by the American 
biologist Cope and the German psychologist Wundt. It says 
that originally instincts were intelligent and voluntary acts, 
and that by repetition they became habitual, and were 
transmitted to the next generation as instincts or organically 
ffxed habits. This view, however, is not supported by general 
biological opinion, and requires us to believe in a great amount 
of intelligence in lower animals, which is contrary to the 
results of animal psychology. 

(2) Reflex Theory, defended by Spencer, Weismann and 
others, holds that '' the reffexes which make up a given 
instinct appear one by one, due to chance variations (sports), 
until the whole instinct is present/' This theory views 
instincts as merely “ accumulated reflex adjustments,’' which 
are determined by natural selection, so that those adjustmentvS 
only which tend to preserve the organism remain, the others 
are weeded out. In criticism it is urged that the various 

reflexes are only valuable as parts of the whole, and by 
themselves cannot adjust the organism to its environment in 

^ Hunter, op. ciL p. 190. See also Angell, cp. cit. p. 343. 
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sach a way as to aid in its sarTival/’ ^ Why should a bird 
■pick up, straws, and fly and deposit the straws, together , unless 
■' the whoIe,mstinct of nest-building is present',?;.'/ 

■ (3)' Theory of Organic Selection, supported '■ by Baldwin,^ 
Osborne and Morgan, is a modification of the above two 
views. It says that “during the period ,of imperfect and 
growing instinct the animal solves its problems partly by 
intelligence, and accordingly survives. These intelligent 
variations are not inherited, but must be made anew by each 
generation/’ “ An instinct may thus indirectly involve 
conscious activities in its establishment, although it does not 
arise from the direct crystallisation into habits of previously 
conscious acts/^ But the question may be asked, how is it 
that an instinct appears in one group of species and not in 
others 1 
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